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WHO IS REVIVING THE SOUTH- 
ERN QUESTION ? 


HE most sturdy “independent” as well 

as the most positive Democrat will ad- 

mit that the late campaign was conducted 
by. the Republicans‘ without sectional ap- 
peals. The argument throughout was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the financial 
question. There wasno disposition to wave 
the bloody shirt, nor in any way to revive 
issues that were assumed to be settled. In- 
deed, it was this attitude of the Republican 
party that secured the great victory. Many 
Democrats either staid at home or voted the 
Republican ticket because they saw and be- 
lieved that the Southern question was at 
last eliminated from practical politics. If 
it has re-appeared, therefore, those Demo- 
crats will agree that it is not by any fault 
of Republicans; and they will be—at least 


_ they ought to be—willing to look at the mat- 


ter fairly, and decide whether the re-appear- 
ance is not due to the conduct of their fel- 
low-partisans in the Southern States. Upon 
“pledges” and “promises” which may or 
may not have been made by Governors or 
any body else, there is no need of wasting 
athought. Noaction of the Administration 
has been founded upon such pretenses, be- 
cause any such action would have been u 
mere bargain, and disgraceful to all con- 
cerned. There seem to be some persons who 
really believe that the Administration took 
certain steps upon somebody’s assurance 
that he would try to make somebody else 
do his duty. The fact is that the Adminis- 
tration did in the Southern States only what 
the Constitution required—no more and no 
less. It hoped, of course, in common with 
all good citizens, that the conduct of the 
people of those States would show a sin- 
cere willingness to respect equal rights, and 
avoid all just cause of sectional difference. 
It has been derided for its “ conciliation,” as 
if it were its especial duty to foster dissen- 
sion; and there are those who apparently 
suppose that if the-Administration had not 
ordered the troops to their barracks in 1877, 
the elections of 1878 would have been per- 
fectly harmonious and honest, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in 1876, before this Admin- 
istration existed, murders, bulldozing, and 
terror at the polls were indisputable. 

It is undeniable, we repeat, that the strict- 
ly constitutional action of the Administra- 
tion and the Republican conduct of the late 
political campaign had persuaded many per- 
sons that the Southern question was fortu- 
nately atanend. But in a union of States 
like ours it will not be denied, also, that free 
and honest elections in every State are the 
concern of all the States, and that any class 
or party which destroys that freedom is 
justly obnoxious to honest citizens of ev- 
ery party every where in the country. The 
reasons of this are obvious. It is a Demo- 
cratic tradition and it isa Republican princi- 
ple, confirmed by the Congressional approval 
of the decisions of the Electoral Commission, 
that disputes about the electoral vote in a 
State must be settled by the State itself. 
But if the result should depend upon the 
vote of a single State, and if in that State 
there had been an open, flagrant, notorious 
suppression of the freedom of election by 
terror or fraud, the experience of the last 
election shows how critical the national sit- 
uation might become. This is precisely the 
situation which the Democratic action in 
the late campaign m some of the Southern 
States is preparing.* This is the re-opening 
of the Southern question by Southern Dem- 


’ ocrats, and which honest Northern Demo- 
crats are bound to see is not the work of | 
. “carpet-baggers,” “scalawags,” or “scoun- 


drels” of the Republican party. Such hon- 
est Democrats know that if their party asso- 
ciates in those Southern States had allowed 
a fair vote at the late elections, the “ South- 
ern question” would have disappeared. If 
it has not disappeared, but, on the contrary, 


is revived, it is because Southern Democrats 
have prevented a fair election. 

In Louisiana, according to a correspond- 
ent of the Tribune, the Caddo Parish has a 
registered colored majority of 2000. It gave 
900 Republican majority in 1876. It now 
gives 2000 Democratic majority. Concordia 
Parish has 300 registered white voters, and 
in 1876 it gave 1700 Republican majority. 
It now gives a Democratic majority. Red 
River Parish is the scene of the Coushatta 
massacre, and has been constantly Repub- 
lican since 1870. This year there were prac- 
tically no Republican votes cast. Ouachita, 
which never gave a smaller Republican ma- 
jority than 800, cast exactly 13 Republican 
votes at the late election. In Lincoln not 
a single Republican vote was cast. In oth- 
er parishes the Republican vote was prac- 
tically withheld.. No intelligent man will 
argue that this was a mere political trick. 
Such a trick was never heard of elsewhere, 
and it is merely a desperate assertion when 
the Aact of systematized terror is known. 
In South Carolina, Mr. MACKEY, but not the 
‘one best known, writes that the colored vote 
was neutralized by stuffing the ballot-boxes. 
At poll No.1 in Charleston there were 3569 
ballots found in the box. But as the man- 
agers swore each voter separately, if the av- 
erage time allowed to each voter be supposed 
to be one minute, and there had been a con- 
tinuous stream of voters, there could have 
been but 720 votes cast in the twelve hours. 
The entire Democratic vote of the city of 
Charleston is less than 6500, but one ward 
out of the eight was made to give a Demo- 
cratic majority of 4392, and the entire city a 
Democratic majority larger than the whole 
Democratic vote. On Edisto Island the Dem- 
ocratic Commissioners refused to open the 
polls. The frauds in the State were as gross 
as those of TWEED in the city of New York 
in 1869, and there seems to have been gen- 
eral hilarity over the superiority at the polls 
of tissue-paper to gunpowder. 

These are the acts which have revived 
“the Southern question.” They are not the 
misdeeds of Republicans. They are done in 
Democratic States with Democratic officers 
of election. They are frauds by which it is 
proposed to give the electoral vote of these 
States to the Democratic candidates in 1880. 
Do honest Northern and Southern Demo- 
crats who unite with patriotic Republicans 
in deprecating sectional issues mean to con- 
done by silence and inaction conduct which 
necessarily imperils the peace and safety of 
the country? Do they wish, by insisting 
that such things must be expected, to im- 
pose upon the country another campaign of 
appeal to bitter passions not yet extinct 
and to the terrible hatreds bred of slavery ? 
The more reckless Democratic papers assert, 
but it is untrue, that the Republican party, 
if it succeeded in 1880, would seek “to op- 
press the South.” Sensible Republicans see 
quite as clearly as sensible Democrats that 
a “bayonet” policy would at once divide and 
destroy the Republican party. The bloody 
shirt, in Mr. MORTON’Ss sense, can never again 
be unfurled successfully. The sound Repub- 
lican sentiment which approves the course 
of the Administration in the Southern States 
holds, at least, the balance of power in the 
party, and it desires to leave every State 
untrammelled in its self-government. No 
Republican President can ever be elected 
but with that clear understanding. But 
the intelligent opinion of this part of the 
country will as surely combine against the 
destruction of political liberty in the South 
as. it did against that of personal liberty, 
and nothing could be more stupid party tac- 
tics than for Democrats to stimulate such a 
combination. They have only to remember 
Kansas and 56. They have only to reflect 
that there is now a North as well as a South, 
and that all which the North asks is fair 
play for all citizens in every State under 
State laws. 


THE ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


THERE is at present no adequate and 
proper legal provision for the relief of difti- 
culties that are now shown to be most prob- 
able in the election of President. It is a 
subject which the tremendous’peril of two 
years since forces upon public attention, and 
it is to be presumed that some progress has 
been made in the consideration of the ques- 
tion by the Congressional committees ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and that we may 
expect a report at an early day of the com- 
ing session. To what more important sub- 
ject could Congress devote its attention ? 
There is none upon which the country would 
more gladly see it employed. 

Senator EpMUNDs, of Vermont, to whose 
patriotic sagacity and care the country is 
largely indebted for the happy settlement 
of the peril of 1876—a settlement which can 
hardly be repeated—reported a bill from 
the Senate committee just before the ad- 
journment of Congress. No man in the 


country has studied the subject more thor- | 


oughly than Senator EDMUNDS, and there is 
no more practical statesman in Congress. 
His bill wisely deals with the correction of 
abuses and imperfections in the present sys- 
tem of election, and does not propose any 
constitutional change to abolish the electors, 
nor to elect by direct vote nor by a numer- 
ical majority. The bill provides for the 
election on the first Tuesday of October. 
It contains, as part of itself, the constitu- 
tional disqualification as electors of those 
holding offices of trust and profit, ander the 
United States, and the electors are to cast 
their votes on the second Monday of Janua- 
ry following their election. Til bl pro- 
vides further that every State t enact 
laws in advance for the determination of all 
disputes arising from the election ; the de- 
cision must be made before the time for the 
meeting of the electors, and the decision of 
the State is to be conclusive evidence, and 
to govern in the counting of the electoral 
votes by Congress. The bill further pro- 
vides for a joint session of the Houses of 
Congress on the second Monday of February 
following, the President of the Senate to 
preside, and to count the vote by tellers. 
Objections may be made by members in 
writing. Each House separately is to con- 
sider such objections, and when there is a 
single return only from the State no vote is 
to be rejected except by an affirmative de- 
cision of both Houses. In case of double 
returns the decisions of the State tribunals 
are to govern, and in case of conflict between 
State tribunals votes are to be received only 
by the consent of both Houses. Ifthe State 
has made no decision, then also there must 
be a concurrent vote of the two Houses. 

No one can read these provisions without 
seeing how just and reasonable they are, and 
how effectually they relieve most of the dif- 
ficulties which have been disclosed by ex- 
perience. The bill simply makes practicable 
the intention of the existing constitutional 
provision, and has and can have no party 
character. Indeed, it is tolerably clear that 
the Democrats will probably control both 
Houses of the Congress that will count the 
votes of 1880, and the fact that their major- 
ity in the House will be small makes that 
House especially a good one to begin the 
new system without suspicion. Mr. THurR- 
MAN, however, has announced his intention 
of opposing the bill of Mr.EpMuNDs. He 
has unfortunately become so mere and 80 
hot a partisan that he has lost the regard 
he formerly commanded from his opponents, 
and his opposition will doubtless be aimed 
to secure some party advantage. In a ques- 
tion, however, so entirely transcending par- 
ty, and so essential to the peace of the coun- 
try, it is fair to presume that, with the 
recollection of 1876 still fresh in the public 
mind, there will be an emphatic notice to 
Congress that the country expects some 
conclusive action. Nothing is more evident 
than that the contest of 1880 will be close, 
and nothing would be more nationally dis- 
graceful than that, with that certainty, we 
should drift into the election with no pro- 
vision whatever against a peril that every 
sensible man perceives. 


REPUBLICAN PERIL. 


ALTHOUGH the Greenback vote in the au- 
tumn elections was much less important 
than was feared, it was yet large enough to 
be an essential element in the calculations 
for 1880. In Pennsylvania, while the Re- 
publiean candidate has a plurality of more 
than 20,000, it is estimated that upon the 
| whole vote he is in a large minority. And 

in New York the Republican candidate has 
only a plurality. The combined Democratic 
and Greenback vote is larger than the Re- 
publican: and two-thirds of the Greenback 
vote, which may reach 50,000, is undoubt- 
edly Democratic. If there should be three 
Presidential candidates in 1880, the Repub- 
licans, if they now move wisely, would have 
a fair chance of electing their candidate. 
But if the Greenback vote should return to 
its old party connections, the Republican 
prospect would be more obscure. In this 
situation there is danger for the Republic- 
ans. It arises from the fact that the suc- 
cess of the autumn encourages the leaders 
who had well-nigh destroyed the party to 
believe that the country has declared in fa- 
vor of them and their ways. But it is the 
plainest lesson of the situation that the 
chance of Republican success lies in going 
forward, and not in turning back. 

All good citizens will agree that what- 
ever the national government may lawful- 
ly do to punish election frauds and miscon- 
duct in any State ought to be done. But 
all such citizens are just as decidedly agreed 
that all kinds of abnormal forcible national 
interference in the States must be avoided, 
except under the plain constitutional con- 
ditions. The suppression and swindling 
of the vote, of which we speak elsewhere, 
and of which there is no doubt, are very 
gross offenses. They will, of course, “solid- 


| ify” opinion throughout the country. But 


the lawful remedy is really local, and the 
remedy which is open to the country is mor- 
al. Instead, therefore, of a sectional clamor 
against “the South,” the course of patriot- 
ism and common-sense—that is, the true 
Republican policy—is to aid the local senti- 
ment which perceives the folly and the dan- 
ger of such crimes to take legal measures 
against the criminals. If, indeed, no local 
steps should be taken, if the most flagrant 
wrongs may be done without any sign of 
indignation or desire of redress in the com- 
munity concerned, that community can not 
be surprised if it is held morally responsible. 
The true Republican policy is the frank- 
est exposure and condemnation of such 
wrongs as have been perpetrated in Louisi- 
ana and South Carolina and Florida, and an 
equally frank disclaimer of any purpose of 
forcible interference. The wrongs are of a 
kind that can not be redressed from without 
and by violence. The remedy, indeed, must 
be gradual. In the nature of things it can 
not be peremptory. A “ bloody-shirt” lead- 
ership of the Republican party will neces- 
sarily confirm the “solidity” of the South, 
and prevent that political disintegration in 
which alone the real solution of the South- 
ern situation is to be found. But there can 
be no silence nor hesitation in denunciation 
of the wrong. It is the firm and intelligent 
protest of reason and patriotism, not the 
hysterical fury of a section&l crusade, de- 
feating its own purpose, that “the South” 
has to fear. Between these courses the Re- 
publican party must choose, and a mistake 
—which need not be made—will be fatal. 


THE HALIFAX AWARD. 


THE able and elaborate letter of Mr. Ev- 
ARTS upon the Halifax award, and the reply 
of Lord SALISBURY, have recalled public at- 
tention to the general subject, of which the 
communication to the Herald which we re- 
cently mentioned is the most admirable 
statement. It has now been issued in a 
pamphlet with the name of the author, Mr. 
ALEXANDER BLIss, of Washington, late sec- 
retary of legation at Berlin, and it will be 
found a valuable manual of a subject which 
may prove to be of great importance. Mr. 
BLIiss surmises, what Mr. EVARTs’s letter im- 
plies, that the unhappy result of the award 
may be the shaken confidence of the coun- 
try in the efficacy of international arbitra- 
tion. He points out the very singular cir- 
cumstances of the selection of an arbitrator 
—circumstances which have never been ex- 
plained, and which in no manner affect the 
personal character of Mr. DELFOossE—and he 
pertinently suggests that the natural na- 
tional curiosity to know the process by 
which the result was reached ought to be 
gratified. This point, also, is made more 
urgent by Mr. Evarts’s letter, which was 
written in obedience to the act of Congress 
and to the evident opinion of the country 
that there should be some adequate official 
statement of the views of the United States. 

Such a statement of views, however ad- 
verse to the conclusions of the tribunal, 
does not imply that the award is not to be 
paid. But it provides that it shall not be 
paid under any misunderstanding of our ac- 
tion upon the part of Great Britain, nor to 
the prejudice of any action of our own here- 
after. Mr. Evarts, therefore, reviews the 
whole case. He considers precisely what it 
was that was submitted, and precisely what 
was not submitted; the principles that of 
necessity should have governed a tribunal 
so constituted, and, the question being re- 
duced to a single point of mutual concession 

-or bargain, precisely what it is for which 
the sum of $5,500,000 is awarded. This is 
substantially the purport, also, of Mr. BLIss’s 
pamphlet, and the figures of each are very 
striking and conclusive. There seems to be 
in some quarters a feeling that unless the 
United States intended to repudiate the 
award, as the London Times intimated, it 
should be paid without a word. But such 
a view is very hasty. The facts recorded 
and those not recorded, the circumstances 
of the appointment of the tribunal, the ex- 
traordinary demand of Great Britain, and 
the equally extraordinary award in the face 
of indisputable figures, all make it necessary 
that something should be said. Such con- 
siderations may not be of a character so de- 
cisive as to lead to a deliberate repudiation 
of the award. But obviously they may 
make a full explanation between the gov- 
ernments desirable in order to avoid future 
misunderstanding and trouble. Itis not to 
be regretted, therefore, that our government 
has officially declared just what it submit- 
ted, and the principles that must of neces- 
sity govern such arbitration. 

The important question is, What did we 
submit to the tribunal? Mr. Evarts very 
justly holds that we did not submit the 
means of maintaining a good understand- 
ing between the British provinces and the 
United States, because we submitted a ques- 
tion to be settled by a money award, while 


| the interests affected by such an under- 
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i not computable inmoney. The 
eae mn What is the true value to us 
of the inshore mackerel fishery in British 
waters after the set-off of privileges con- 
ceded by us? Mr. EvaRts, like Mr. Biss, 
resorts to inexorable figures, and he shows 
that the award is greater than the total 
yalue of the fish caught, cured, and deliver- 
ed. The annual profit for the five years 
since the treaty has not been more, upon 
apy reasonable computation, than $25,000, 
which would be but $300,000 for the twelve 
years, while the amount of the award ig 
more than eighteen times the value of the 
privilege, without the deduction of the val- 
ne of our concessions, computable in the 
same manner upon undisputed evidence. 
The amount of the award may have been 
determined by an extraordinary misconcep- 
tion of the question submitted, or by a con- 
sideration of indirect advantages. It ‘is 
well, therefore, that there should be no mis- 
understanding of our denial that indirect 
advantages could be justly considered, and 
of our view of the limits of the submission. 
The unanimity of the award, upon which 
Mr. EvARTS lays some stress, will not be 
thought a very important point, nor does 
he make it yital. If unanimity be essen- 
tial, why name an arbitrator? And if pro- 
vision be made for an arbitrator, it should 
seem to be clear that disagreement was con- 
templated. We presume that the award 
will be paid, but there will be no misappre- 
hension of the position of the United States. 


PARTY DISCIPLINE. 


THERE has been a very amusing case of 
attempted party “discipline” in New York. 
The Republican party in the city is man- 
aged through district associations, and one 
of the conditions of membership is a pledge 
“to honorably sustaiwall nominations made 
by the Republican party through its legally 
constituted Conventions, caHed or recognized 
by the Central Committée.” This is redu- 
cing to solemn form the famous declaration 
of voting for the devil if he be the regular 
candidate. At a late meeting of one of 
these associations a resolution was passed 
accusing another of the associations of com- 
bining with “ a few sorehead Democrats” in 
“defeating the Hon. BERNARD BIGLIN.” This 
crime was consummated under the leader- 
ship of “GEORGE BLIss, Jun.,” whom the 
association find guilty upon the spot, and 
recommend and request the Central Com- 
mittee to expel “the said GEORGE BLIss, 
Jun.,”-and to reduce his association to or- 
der. Another association, of which Mr. Bic- 
LIN is president, preferred charges against 
two of its members for not supporting him. 
One of those refractory Republicans contu- 
maciously replied, and the other assented, 
setting forth his reasons for voting as he 
pleased, and concluding as follows: 

“T was sustained in my action by 1500 Republican 
voters in our own Assembly District, and by a large 
majority in the Seventh Senatorial District ; my cause 
was further approved by a majority of the Republican 
voters in every election district in the Eighteenth As- 
sembly District. I, with the majority of the Republic- 
ans of the Seventh Senatorial District, thought it would 
be to the best interests of the Republicans in our dis- 
trict to defeat Mr. Biatrm. In my course I followed 
the advice of the Republican press of New York city. 
The County Convention and the Republican Central 
Committee recommended a union with Anti-Tammany 
on all candidates. I followed their advice, and went 


for the Anti-Tammany candidate for alderman for our 
district. 


“All of which are respectfully submitted for your 
consideration. Hoping you will sustain me in my ac- 
lion as a good Republican, I remain, very respectfully.” 

This is an illustration to our remoter 
readers of what is known as “ the machine,” 
Which attempts to compel every Republican 
to support thé“ regular’ nominations, and 
holds the power to make those nominations. 
It makes no provision whatever for securing 
the nomination of proper candidates, but in- 
sists upon the support of its own nominees. 
In this case a man was regularly nominated 
for alderman who, in the judgment of most 
lutelligent citizens, was an unfit candidate, 
and the exercise of the common right of ev- 
ery American citizen to vote according to 
Conviction is visited with discipline. The 
remote reader naturally asks why do self- 
respecting men join such an association ? 
The answer is that unless he be a member 
of an association his right to vote at a pri- 
nary meeting of the party may be question- 
ed and refused. It is in this way that the 
control of the party in the city which sends 
controlling a delegation to State Conven- 
mt is held fast in the hands of a ring, and 
body of intelligent and respecta- 
epublicans is practically disfranchised. 

\8 1s the reason that certain most eminent 
and able Republicans of the city are never 
‘een at a State Convention. In 1876 “the 
a wished to nominate Mr. A. B. Cor- 
he 48 & candidate for the Governorship. 
‘te State Committee invited “all Repub- 


“we electors” to unite in choosing delegates. 
nder the alleged authority of this call the 
entral or City Committee invited the dis- 

Ct associations only to meet and choose 

‘gates. They did soQut the city delega- 
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tion, 80 manufactured, was unable to control 
the Convention, and Mr. MorGAN was nom- 
inated. 

This is the system—a system which would 
“discipline” honorable men for not voting 
for Mr. BERNARD BIGLIN or any candidate 
who im any way might obtain a regular 
nomination, and which meets a constant 
protest, because it constantly disgusts hon- 
est men with their own party. It is not a 
personal difference with the managers of 
the machine, unless they choose to make it 
such ; it is a contest with the system. Or- 
ganization there must be, but organization 
which requires that a New York Republican 
shall be punished for not voting for Mr. 
BERNARD BIGLIN is unspeakably comical. 


GOOD SIGNS. 


A PRIVATE letter from Illinois, before the 
election, said, “It will not be long before 
Western Republicans will be the most im- 
placable and unconciliating of honest mon- 
eymen.” The election certainly shows that 
the hope of the Chicago Inter-Ocean to make 
the Republican a Greenback party will 
hardly be fulfilled this year. The Hard- 
money League of the Northwest has issued 
a vigorous address upon the general result. 
It holds that return to specie payments is 
practically secured, but that the work of 
honest money men is not ended. It an- 
nounces new designs by the soft-money 
demagogues, and consequent new duties to 
counteract them “ with clear statements of 
fact and plain reasoning.” The address 
says that the League has done its work 
cheaply. Its officers have been paid noth- 
ing. It has printed and circulated 150,000 
pamphlets, which have been used every 
where by speakers and writers. It has 
furnished matter for at least one million 
of campaign documents. It has inspired 
countless newspaper articles. It has been 
directly instrumental in holding several 
hundred public meetings, and it has per- 
fected an organization by which it can com- 
mand public attentién. In Massachusetts, 
also, a broadside has been issued gratis, and 
widely scattered, which contained all the 
best current articles and speeches upon the 
financial question, and which has been of 
signal service in the discussion. In Chica- 
go the young men formed an association 
with a membership of 250 at the outset for 
the purpose of taking an active working 
part in politics, intending to maintain their 
organization beyond the election, and not to 
be captured by any of the old political foxes 
or wolves. 

These are all excellent signs of sincere 
interest in public affairs. But none is more 
re-assuring than the effect of the publication 
of the cipher dispatches, which is the most 
powerful newspaper stroke since the Times’s 
exposure of the TWEED Ring. The publi- 
cation has silenced the cry of fraud, and de- 
stroyed the possibility of a second candida- 
ture of Mr. TILDEN. Indeed, the history of 
the year, like that of 1877, encourages every 
friend of free popular institutions. While 
BISMARCK is trying to silence discussion, and 
evidently fears a free press and free speech, 
we have illustrated anew their value and 
their conservative influence. Despite all 
drawbacks and fears, the talk of KEARNEY, 
the audacity of BUTLER, the hard times, the 
intricacy of finance, there has been a thor- 
ough and at last an uncompromising discus- 
sion, every newspaper and periodical and 
orator speaking out, and the result is a rev- 
olution for honesty and intelligence. The 
importance of such a result can not be mag- 
nified. It seems to confirm Mr. PHILLIPs’s 
assertion that universal suffrage is our sheet- 
anchor. We know that it is not altogether 
an intelligent or an honest suffrage. It is 
a vote bought in great cities by the tene- 
ment block, a vote controlled in part by 
motives of bread and butter, a vote deter- 
mined in places by the meanest and most 
grotesque motives, but, upon the whole, by 
the mysterious working of causes which jus- 
tify the famous phrase—famous because true 
—that all men know more than any man. 
There has been a great response to a great 
appeal, and every American is prouder of 
his country. 

The next duty is to take care that the 
general policy for which the country has 
declared shall be carried out. The sopkhisms 
by which the inflationists and silver men 
defended their plans have now been ex- 
posed. The exposure has shown that silver 
“coin” under existing circumstances is of 
fluctuating and uncertain value, and that 
steadiness and soundness require that it 
shall be therefore a limited legal tender 
and a subsidiary currency. This is evident- 
ly the view to which the Treasury and the 
leading banks incline, and which will be 
found most.serviceable for the country. The 
public, after the debate of the autumn, will 
follow with intelligence any debate that 
may arise in Congress, while the decided ex- 
pression of national sentiment will strength- 
en members who have been heretofore silent 


or shaky. There will be probably no mis- 
chievous legislation attempted if there be 
evidently no sign of indifference on the part 
of the public, and it will be the crowning 
glory of Republican administration, after its 
condact of the war, the amendments to the 
Constitution, and reconstruction, to com- 
plete the great work by the resumption of 
specie payments. 


PERSONAL» 


Mr. Epwin Congressman elect from 
the Seventh District, is the second Israelite who 
has been elected to Congress from this city, the 
first having been Emanug_ B. Hart, who served 
from 1851 to 1853. The Jewish Times says that 
Major Noau was once a member from this city, 
but neither in Lanman’s Congressional Record, 
nor in Poore’s C Directory, just pub- 
lished, does his name appear. Philadelphia sent 
Henry M. Puriurps from 1857 to 1861; Boston 
sent LEOPOLD Morsg in 1877, and has just re- 
elected him. Jupau P. Benjamin was United 
States Senator from Louisiana from 1853 until 
1861. These, we believe, are the only Jews who 
have served in Congress. 

—Now and then one hears of a person whose 
life seems to have been a constant series of ca- 
lamities. For instance, JoHN GREGORY, who 
was cut off the other day at eighty-five, in Fer- 
risburg, Vermont, was born in North Carolina, 
and when ten years old interfered in behalf of 
one of his father’s slaves, fled from home, walked 
sixty miles to Norfolk, and ship as steward’s 
boy. After following the sea for a number of 
years and visiting many parts of the globe, 
though very young, he was drafted into Napo- 
LEON BONAPARTE’S army, while in France, but 
managed to raise his commutation-money, and 
soon after left the country to —— a second 
draft. Returging to America, he enlisted in the 
United States navy, and fought under Commo- 
dore Macponoues on Lake Champlain. He had 
a cutlass scar across the top of his head, which 
he received while serving on a Spanish privateer 
in a fight with a French merchantman. GREGO- 
RY killed his antagonist, but he knew nothing of 
his own wound till the battle was over and he 
found his boots filled with blood. After leaving 
the sea he settled in Ferrisburg, and was always 
a strong abolitionist. 

—Mr. Henry M. STanvey has achieved a de- 
cided success in London with his lecture on 
Africa. His opening night, on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, at St. James’s Hall, was attended by an au- 
dience that filled the hall, and *“‘ for two hours 
he held them in fixed and solemn attention.”’ 
The London Telegraph (whose proprietor paid 
one-half the expenses of the expedition) says 
that “‘the map of Africa hung behind the lec- 
turer, but it was not once alluded to. At last, 
when the book was closed, a visible disappoint- 
ment possessed all who were assembled. <1n- 
stead of being wearied with what they had heard, 
all seemed desirous of hearing more. The anec- 
dote had been so interesting that the hours had 
slipped unconsciously away, and cheer after 
cheer, redoubled and repeated with characteris- 
tic vigor, brought Mr. STANLEY once more for- 
ward to return thanks. The tone of the lecture 
was marked by simplicity and modesty. It is 
the latter quality that so favorably impressed 
the audience, and which established such a sym- 
pathetic chord between those who listened and 
the brave traveller who narrated.”’ 

—Mr. THURLOW WEED celebrated his eighty- 
first birthday on the 15th of November. Itfound 
him in excellent health, and with faculties as 
bright and acute as ever. Aftera brief chat with 
the writer of this he crossed Broadway to attend 
the meeting of an insurance company of which 
he is adirector. The honoraria which Mr. Weep 
receives for attendance at directors’ meetings 
in several railroad, insurance, and other cor- 
porations, together with his pension as a soldier 
of the war of 1812, are and for many years have 
been scrupulously devoted to the relief of cer- 
tain elderly persons in indigent circumstances 
in whose comfort Mr. WEED takes active person- 
al interest. Certainly this is a very agreeable 
and graceful way of gliding down the years for 
one who for nearly half a century was the War- 
WICK of his party—the maker and unmaker of so 
many public men, who have been distinguished 
or extinguished by a word from his mouth or a 
line from his pen. 

—Senator SLaTER, just elected from Oregon, 

resents another instance of the self-made man. 
Fre left his home in Illinois in 1849 without 
money, and went to California. He had two 

artners, who purchased an ox-team, and hired 
os to drive it overland. If successful, he was 
to pay the others for one-third the value of the 
wagon and oxen. With one of the partners he 
made the journey, losing one of their oxen, and 
entering the Sacramento Valley with but one 
animal to draw the wagon. Since then he has 
prospered in various ways—lawyer, speculator, 
politician—and is now not only one of the most 
prominent and successful, but also one of the 
most ular men in the State. 

a Loves Mont!, a gentleman who has been 

ving a course of lectures in Boston, is said to 

the original of LoNGrELLow’s character of 
the Young Sicilian in the ‘‘ Way-side Inn.” 

—Dean StanLey when in Philadelphia was 
taken by Mr. Cur~ps to one of the negro 
churches, and seemed greatly interested in the 
exercises. While the guest of Mr. Fieip at 
Irvington he carried away a wreath of maple 
leaves gathered near the place where Major An- 
pr&—who is buried in Westminster Abbey—was 

aptured. 
: Pearl RussELt is to have a statue in London, 
to be built by subscriptions limited to $50 each. 
Lords BEACONSFIELD, DerBy, and SALISBURY, 
and Sir STaFFORD NORTHCOTE have subscribed. 

—Mr. Wavup, who died in Jersey 
City on the 10th of November, was one of the 
foremost artists in the United States, and to his 
talent with the pencil he added that of a graphic 
and graceful writer. During the civil war he 
was one of the special artists in the service of 
Harper’s Weekly, and, with the exception of the 
New York Herald correspondent, was the only 
civilian present with the fleet when Farracut 
forced the passage of the Mississippi under the 
fire of Forts St. Philip and Jackson and the Con- 
federate rams and gun-boats. In this action he 
occupied a place in the foretop of the frigate 


M making sketches amid showers of 
seen Mr. Wavp was also an accomplish- | 


ed architect. He was one of Sir Josep Pax- 
TON’sS most trusted assistants while he was build- 
ing the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. a 
literary men and artists he was greatly esteeme 
for his genial disposition and his fine qualities 
of head and heart. 

—The memorial services in honor of WILLIAM 
CULLEN BrYanT that took place at the Century 
Club a few evenings since were among the nota- 
ble ones that have occurred in that, the leadin 
literary club of the country. The poems o 
BayakD TarYLonr, Ricuarp Henry STopparp, 
and EpmuND C. StepMAN were graceful tributes 
to the memory of a beloved and venerated father 
of song. Mr. BigELow’s address, which fills 
several columns of the Evening Post, described 
Mr. BRYANT as a man, a poet, a neighbor, and an 
associate. The entire proceedings and the tone 
that pervaded the assemblage attested the deep 
feeling of veneration and regard entertained for 
him who had for many years exercised over them 
the mild and delightful sway of president. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine, who is now looked upon 
as the first tragedian of England, has been offer- 
ed $50,000 to play in New York for 100 nights. 
He has declined the offer for the present. 

—It is said that Mr. TENNyson has reserved 
the noblest poem he has ever written to be pub- 
lished after his death. It is added that the poem 
is long, tragic, and in every way remarkable and 
beautiful. 

—A gentleman who was formerly tutor to the 
Marquis of Lorne, and a frequent visitor to him 
since, describes him as a man of decided ability, 
and says that to all appearances bis married life 
is as happy as falls to the average lot of mortals. 
As to the Princess Louise, he says that there is 
nota more industrious woman in England. Her 
name is ever prominent in good and charitable 
works. She is a most accomplished lady, a fine 
artist both in sculpture and painting, and one 
of the best judges of laces in England. Neither 
she nor LORNE eats the bread of idleness; in- 
deed, the amount of work they go through with 
in a day would surprise a New York lady of 
fashion very considerably. The princess has 
been called dowdy in her dress, which simply 
means that she is sensible. She wears thick 
boots, and dresses according to the season and 
the dictates of health. - 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Later returns from the November elections show 
the following results: The next House of Representa- 
tives of the United States will consist of 134 Republic. 
ans, 148 Democrats, and 11 Greenbackers. Pennsyl- 
vania (official count) elected a Republican Governor 
by a plurality over the Democrats of 22,507; Minnesota 
(part official) Republican majority, 17,824; Kansas 
(thirty-one counties) Republican majority on vote for 
Governor, 8813, with 80 majority on joint ballot in the 
Legislature; Illinois Legislature Republican by 6 ma- 
jority on joint ballot, and New Jersey Legislature T 
majority on joint ballot; New Hampshire (complete 
returns), Natt Head (Republican) chosen Governor by 
488 majority; Delaware (official), 7895 majority for the 
Democratic Governor; Arkansas elects 4 Democratic 
Congressmen. 

The official returns of the September election in 
Maine and the October election in Iowa have been 
counted. The vote for Congressmen in Maine gave 
the Republicans a plurality in the State of 22,688. In 
Iowa the Republican majority for Secretary of State 
was 9965. 

A disastrous fire occurred at Cape May, New Jersey, 
on the 10th inst. Several large hotels and a number 
of cottages and other buildings were burned. The 
total loss was about $300,000. The fire was evidently 
the work of an incendiary. 


FOREIGN NE WS. 


Tue Eastren Question: The British Foreign Office, 
on the 12th inst., announced that a note giving assur- 
ances of the Czar’s desire to faithfully respect the Treaty 
of Berlin was handed to Lord Loftus on the 9th.—At 


would, if necessary, appeal with confidence to the 

ple to support them in ees treaty with all 
their energy and resources. Lord Beacounafield denied 
that the state of affairs was one of danger, although 
from the important nature of the Berlin settlemen 
which was proceeding—it was necessarily serious.— 
Midhat Pasha has been appointed Governor-General of 
Syria.—The Porte has handed the Eastern Roumelian 
Commissioners a draft of a constitution for Eastern 
Roumelia. It embraces provisions for a partly elect- 
ive Council-General, and popular elections for certain 
local officers. 

The latest oe concerning the Afghan matter 
state that the lish government has declined Rus- 
sia’s proffered mediation, and that the Russian mission 
at Cabool has not been withdrawn.—It is reported from 
Simla that the Russians, after constant fighting, reach- 
ed the Upper Atreka Valley, and that 8000 men are now 
on the road to Baekh, thus opening up the Herat road. 
—Lord Northbrook, in a speech at Winchester, said 
that the rectification of the Indian frontier would 
probably be confined to a permanent occupation of 
Quettah.—A number of prominent Liberals, headed by 
Lord Lawrence, have formed a committee to agitate 
the immediate dissolution of Parliament, in erder to 
enable the country to decide the Afghan dispute. 

The total Prussian deficit for the fiscal year 1878-79 
will be 78,000,000 marks ($19,500,000), of which 70,000,000 
marks ($17,500,000) will be covered by a loan. 

The French Budget Committee has reduced the es- 
timated expenditures of the next budget 25,000,000 
francs. The estimate for the army is 549,000,000 francs 
—an increase of 8,500,000 francs. 

The Geneva elections for members of the Great 
Council resulted in favor of the Democratic-Conserva- 
tive party. This insures the return of the dispossessed 
Catholic priests, the cessation of the religious war, and 
the eventual separation of Church and state, but does 
not insure the return of Bishop Mermillod, as he was 
— by the Swiss federal government. 

he new Greek ministry has been formed as follows: 
M. Coumoundouros as President of the Council, Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and temporarily Minister of Justice : 
M. Delyannis as Foreign Minister, and temporarily 
Minister of Finance; M. Braboulis as Minister of Ma- 
rine, and temporarily Minister of War; and M. Ange- 
rinos as Minister of Education and Worshi 

The Electoral Law passed the Spanish Chamber of 
Deputies on the 13th. F 

he British = Fifeshire was lost on the passage 
from Madras to Liverpool, and twenty-two of her crew 
were drowned. 

The Japanese court-martial which tried the partici- 

ants in the recent mutiny have pronounced judgment. 
fty-three private soldiers of the infantry and artillery 
battalions were condemned to death, forty-eight to 
three years’, seven to two years’, and eighteen to one 
ear’s imprisonment in various parts of the country. 
lesser offenders twenty-three were sentenced 
confinement, and one to be flogged. Three men only 
were acquitted. The sentences were carried out at 
men were in batches of 
teen on morning wing. acene lasted 
four hours. 
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"IN GOD WE TRUST. 


TRE DEVIL 


IS TO PAY. |! 


THE 
FALL ELECIIONS 
HAVE GONE 
OLD GENTLEMAN 


AND 
| POLITICAL MONEY, 


“ 
A 
AND THE 


WORD TO THE WISE OUGHT TO 


— 
BE ENOUGH, 


STATESMEN OF THE EAST WILL 


MAKE A 


HOPELESS MISTAKE 


IF THEY CONT PROCURE A SATISFACTOR‘ 


ADJUSSTMENT NOW WHILE THEY CAN. AND 
tre DEVIL LOOSéE.” 


COURIER 
JOCURNAL. 


A YEAR AGO THE LOUISVILLE 


CN THE SILVER QUESTION. 


IT LIKES REPUDIATE 
SOFT 


“UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE CAN IF 


THE WHOLE 
SOAP TO BE 


DEBT:!IT CAN IT LIKES OECREE 


CURRENCY." 
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HENRY WATTERSON (the keeper). “I am very sorry, bat I can’tMet you go just yet.” 
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THE STEWART 
MAUSOLEUM. 


Tue magnificent mauso- 
leum constructed for the 
reception of the remains 
of the late ALEXANDER T. 
Srewart, in the Memorial 
Cathedral at Garden City, 
Long Island, is a noble 
specimen of architectural 
skill. The crypt, or burial 
yault, is beneath the chan- 
cel, and within it the mau- 
goleum is built. Stairways 
of massive granite slabs 


‘descend to the vault from 


entrances at the western 
extremity of the main 
structure. The cathedral 
is almost finished, and 
will be ready for the re- 
ception of the remains 
some time in the spring. 
It is one of the most 
beautiful examples of 
church architecture im 
America, and will doubt- 
less attract many visitors. 
It is intended that the 
crypt shall be open to the 
public on all the feast days 
and solemn occasions of 
the Church. 

Of the magnificence of 
the tomb intended to re- 
ceive the remains of the 
dead millionaire an idea 
may be obtained from the 
engraving on this page, 
which shows the crypt in 
the centre of which the 
sarcophagus is to stand. 
The form-of the cathe- 
dral, being what is known 
among architects as apsi- 
dal, has been followed in 
part in the construction 
of this apartment, but the 
walls of the crypt are con- 
tinued around so as to re- 
semble those of a temple. 
The shape of the structure 
is really that of a polygon 
having fourteen bays. Its 
interior diameter is twen- 
ty-three feet, and its height 
to the top of the dome ceil- 
ing nineteen feet. At each 
angle of the structure are 
to be clusters of Gothic 
columns, three detached 
shafts in each column, 
making in all forty-two 
shafts in fourteen clus- 


——— 
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can be manufactured. Al- 
together the effect of color 
in the crypt will exceed 
any thing of the kind 
known in this country. 
Instead of stone of a sin- 
gle hue, various countries 
of Europe have been called 
upon to furnish marbles 
of the richest and also cf 
the most delicate tints. 
Of these, different varie- 
ties have been employed 
in the columns that sup- 
port the dome, so that the 
cold white effect apparent 
in many tombs is in this 
case entirely done away 
with. Neither is there to 
be in the mausoleum any 
of that chill and damp- 
ness that is so insepara- 
bly connected in the im- 
egination with a place of 
sepulture. Not only are 
there arrangements for 
warming the apartment by 
steam introduced through 
coils of pipe which are 
concealed at the base of 
two of the bays, but the 
floor is so constructed as 
to prevent the possibility 
of the slightest moisture 
rising to its surface. The 


Italian marble of which it 
is composed ‘is not only 
two feet thick, but rests 
upon a layer of glass, be- 
low which is a foundation 
of concrete also two feet 
in thickness. The design 
of the floor is very beauti- 
ful, the contrast of various 
colored marbles obtaining 
here also. 

No opportunity has been 
lost by the architect who 
designed the erypt for the 
introduction of elaborate 
and beautiful carved-work. 
Thus a line of wainscoting 
of very rick and elaborate 
tracery is carried around 
the walls to the height of 
seven feet, finishing on a 
line with the window-sills. 
This tracery is capped with 
a finely moulded cornice 
enriched with a line of 

SS carved leafage. Oak, ey- 
2 press, myrtle, and chest- 
nut leaves predominate, 
but many other varieties 
are introduced, and all 


CRYPT IN THE STEWART MEMORIAL CATHEDRAL, AT GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND.—[{Henry G. Haregison, Anowtrcor.) 


ters. These columns are to rest on moulded bases, | to harmonize and form agreeable contrasts with | clearly visible. The heads of these windows, the | are most exquisitely delineated. The domed 


and have floriated capitals enriched with natural | the general expression of the interior. 
foliage. The bases of the columns are of Vermont 


statuary marble, the cost of which is ten dollars wis mer 
The shafts have been cut out of | which a flood of light is obtained sufficient to | cance. The stained glass with which they will | tude the ribs intersect the curb of the false lan- 


per cubic foot. 


jambs, the sills, and the wainscoting beneath, are | ceiling is also very beautiful, both in design and 
The bays of the mausoleum are all open, and | all carved in the most elaborate manner, each | execution. It rises gracefully from a line of 
nine of them serve the purpose of windows, from | design having some special ecclesiastical signifi- richly ornamented capitals, but at a certain alti- 


precious marbles, rich in color, and selected so as | make the fine workmanship of the decorations | eventually be filled will be the most beautiful that | tern or crown in the centre. «Here are to be dis- 
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THE STEAM-SHIP “SARMATIAN” AT SEA.—[See Pace 955.1] 
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played the Srewarr arms, the design being in 
metal inlaid upon the stone. In the wall and 
ceiling, only our own American marble is used, 
but it is of the finest quality, such as is usually 
reserved for sculptures. a’ 

A most prominent feature of the mausoleum, 
and one which is very carefully delineated in our 
engraving, is the statue of the Angel of the Tomb. 
This beautiful figure, seven feet and six inches in 
height, is carved from Italian statuary marble, 
and will occupy the centre bay facing west. The 
pedestal upon which it will stand is to be three 
feet high, and will also support an urn at the side 
of the statue. This urn represents a receptacle 
for the dead, over which the angel is qe 
vigilant guard, the right hand holding a sw 
with which to repel sacrilege. 

It is estimated that the crypt when complete 
will cost $80,000, but such calculations are, of 
course, only approximate. It is not to be occu- 
pied by the sarcophagus of Mr. Stewart alone, 
but also by those of his family. Externally these 
sarcophagi are to be ornamented with elaborate 
designs in bass-relief. They will stand in the 
centre of the apartment, and bear prone figures 
upon their upper faces. When complete, the ef- 
fect of this magnificent mausoleum will be im- 

sing to the last degree, and a tomb greater than 
that raised for kings and rulers of nations will 
have been erected in honor of an American mer- 


. ehant prince. 


THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


Ca.irornia, the land of gold, is also the land 
of wonders in scenery and in natural productions. 
Formerly this most attractive portion of our con- 
tinent was ignored by travellers from our Eastern 
cities on account of the great distance from home, 
and the fatigue and inconvenience of making a 
long journey across a comparatively unsettled 
country. Now the first and only difficulty of a 
trip to the Pacific is to get started. This accom- 
plished, with the comfortable cars, good food, 
easy bed, and other luxuries of the Pullman pal- 
ace car, the traveller of ordinary endurance and 
common-sense has only to take his ease and en- 
joy himself placidly from the time he leaves the 
Atlantic coast until he lands within the precincts 
of San Francisco. The attractions of the Golden 


_ State are, however, beginning to be appreciated, 


and many jolly parties of tourists, such as those 
seen in our engraving on page 952, are frequent- 
ly found during the summer exploring the won- 
ders of the Yosemite Valley and other parts of 
California, who in former years would have turn- 
ed their backs upon their own continent in favor 
of Switzerland and the Alps, or some other Euro- 
pean resort. 

The Yosemite Valley, according to Californian 
geographers, is nearly in the centre of the State, 
north and south, and in the middle of the Sierra 
range, which is here seventy miles wide. It is near- 
ly level, about five miles in length, one-half mile 
to a mile wide, and sunk to the depth of nearly a 
mile below the surrovading region. It is an ir- 
regular trough, with many projecting angles, not 
corresponding with recesses on the opposite side, 
which fact constétutes an argument against its 
being a g°ological fissure. At its eastern end it 
branches into three cafions—the Tenaya, Little Yo- 
semite, and Illilonette, down which flow three main 
branches that eventually form the Merced River 
in the valley. At the west end it is narrow, the 
walls converging at a considerable angle. The 
mountains on each side are almost vertical and 
of great height, both absolutely and compared 
with the width of the valley, and are remarkable 
for the small amount of débris at their base. 
The most distinguishing characteristics of the 
scenery are the domes and water-falls, any one of 
which, if located in Europe, would be of world- 
wide fame. 

The great feature of the valley to most persons 


is the Yosemite Fall, which surpasses in height 


all others having an equal body of water, either 
here or elsewhere. The grandeur and beauty of 
this fall are, however, familiar to nearly,all from 
the vast number of excellent photographs, en- 
gravings, and paintings of which it forms the 
subject. The creek which supplies the water is 
fed by the melting snows of Mount Hoffman, ten 
miles to the northeast. The volume of water of 
course varies greatly, being very large in the 
spring, but in August is reduced nearly two-thirds. 
During the months of June and July, when it is 
most frequently visited, the water is estimated to 
be usually twenty feet in width and two in depth. 
The height is 2600 feet, or half a mile. First 
there is a vertical fall of 1600 feet, swaying in the 
wind and broken into spray in a most beautiful 
manner, then a descent in a series of cascades of 
600 feet, and then a final plunge of 400 feet to 
the bottom of the valley, falling upon a rough as- 
semblage of rocks, then flowing off to join the 
Merced River, being ignominiously made to turn 
a saw-mill on its way. Just opposite the fall 
stands “ Sentinel Rock”—a slender peak of gran- 
ite over 3000 feet high, of which the upper part 
stands like an obelisk or signal tower. It is one 
of the grandest masses of rock in the valley. 
From Sentinel Rock descends a small fall 400 
feet, higher than the Yosemite Fall, but reduced 
in July to a small thread unperceived by most 
travellers. In early spring, however, it is a most 
beautiful cascade. 

The mountain scenery of the Yosemite is grand 
and picturesque, though it may disappoint in a 
certain measure those who look for the magnifi- 
cent snow effects familiar to the Alpine traveller. 
There is much less snow and ice, and no glaciers 
extending into the valleys. But the rocks, even 
to the edge of the Yosemite, are grooved and pol- 
ished, indicating the former existence of immense 
fields of ice. There are.no grassy slopes between 
the forest and the snow, but the woods extend 
high up, and abruptly terminate with the bare 
rock in summer and the snow-line in winter. The 
trees, which grow at a height of 7000 feet, are very 


large, but sombre in color and monotonous in 
shape. Though there are many beautiful valleys 
along the streams, and magnificent water-falls, the 
character of the scenery is rather grand, sublime, 
and awful than beautiful and diversified. The 
heights are bewildering, the stillness oppressive, 
and the utter barrenness and isolation indescrib- 
able. One of the most striking features of the 
scenery is the concentric structure of the granite 
in the so-called “Domes” or “ Royal Arches.” 
These domes rise from three to five thousand 
feet above the toward it 
sharp precipice of nearly the same height, an 
contrasting remarkably with the sharp peaks 
above and beyond them. Looking northeast up 
the Tenaya Cafion toward the left the eye rests 
upon the snow-covered Mount Hoffman, and al- 
most under it the North Dome, 3568 feet above 
the valley, inaccessible from it, but easily ascend- 
ed by a ridge which runs from the north. This 
magnificent dome is worthily supported by the 
Royal Arches, by the side of which man’s proud- 
est architectural monuments are utterly insignifi- 
cant. On the right or south border of the cafion 
is the “ Half Dome,” with its stupendous vertical 
face of 3000 feet, then a steep slope of 2700 feet 
more, the top being absolutely inaccessible. Be- 
yond is the “ Cloud’s Rest,” 700 feet higher, but 
belonging rather to the higher Sierra than the 
Yosemite range. On the opposite side is Mount 
Watkins, named after the eminent photographer 
of the region. The “Sentinel Dome” is a most 
stupendous peak, 4150 feet high, but it is not vis- 
ible from the valley. 

The famous groves of “ Big Trees” are found 
only between 36° and 38}° north latitude. Of 
the eight or nine groves the most famous are the 
Calaveras and Mariposa. The former, which .s 
the most accessible, is about the size of Boston 
Common, and is situated in a depression of the 
valley, through which in summer runs a brook. 
There are over a hundred large trees, twenty of 
which are more than twenty-five feet in diameter 
at the base. The largest now standing, the 
“ Mother of the Forest,” is 320 feet high and 90 
feet in circumference at the ground. e bark 
was removed up to a height of over one hundred 
feet, and was exhibited in this country and in 
England. The “Father of the Forest,” prostrate 
on the ground, was the largest in the grove, es- 
timated to have been 435 feet high and 110 feet 
in circumference at the base. One of the largest 
of the trees was felled in 1835, five men working 
twenty-five days with pump-augers and wedges, 
It was 300 feet high and 96 feet in circumference 
at the ground. The stump is large enough to 
accommodate four sets of quadrilles, and on its 
omg trunk a house and double bowling-alley 

ave been built. Another prostrate trunk, called 
the “Burnt Tree,” will admit of a person on 
horseback riding through the portion of it that is 
hollow—in at one knot-hole and out at the other. 

The wonders of the Yosemite Valley baffle the 
imagination, but they are not so far distant but 
that many might visit them could they be induced 
to realize the ease with which the journey can 
be made, and the comfort awaiting them at the 
hotels in the valley. It does not require strong 
nerves, great determination, nor t physical 
endurance to make the trip to the Yosemite; and 
its magnificent scenery is really within the reach 
of the invalid, male or female, who is not so 
hopelessly feeble as to make a journey of any 
kind impossible. Many a valetudinarian who in 
summer crosses the ocean to enjoy the scenery of 
the Alps would find himself much better off here, 
where the absence of storms for many months of 
the year, the serenity of an unclouded sky, and a 
deliciously cool air permit the traveller to climb 
mountains without the risk of ope Nag! of be- 
ing delayed by an avalanche, of falling into an 
ice-bound crevice, or of being enveloped in a 
thick mist at a point noted for fine scenery, which 
is so provokingly common in Switzerland. Nei- 
ther danger, hardship, nor even discomfort need 
be endured in a visit to the Yosemite Valley, 
ey at the eae time the attractions that it of- 

ers in the way of scenery are not surpassed an 
where throughout the world. . 


POLITICAL MONEY. 


No one can tell what has become of the de- 
based dollar, it is so seldom seen. It seems to 
lurk in ambush; if seen, is looked upon with a 
sense of patriotic shame. It is a witness of the 
national dishonor, a proof of the decay of the 
national conscience. It recalls the false coi 
issued by tyrants in the Middle Ages to cheat 
the people, or the later tokens of the Roman Em- 
pire in its weakness. It is the first time that the 
country has issued bad money, has offered to pay 
its debts in a debased currency. Nobody any 
longer has faith in the new dollar, or believes 
that money can be manufactured by the state. 
The delusion has passed. The coin is rejected 
every where. It has disappeared from circula- 
tion, and is said to flow in and out of the govern- 
ment vaults with a singular regularity. No sooner 
is it paid out than it comes back again. It is an 
excellent example of what political money must 
always be—a symbol of fluctuation and fraud. 
The silver dollar is now worth about eighty-three 
cents; it was once worth ninety-two. If India 
adopts a gold currency, silver will sink again in 
value; the new dollar will be worth eighty cents, 
or perhaps less. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
no one is willing to keep it until it falls, and 
that it is soon paid back in duties to the govern- 
ment that issued it. The process is no doubt a 
costly one. Some one must lose laggely by this 
peculiar traffic. The government must come into 
possession of a great mass of the debased coin, 
and hold it in terror over the heads of the com- 
mercial community. Business will be checked, 
confidence disturbed. It is, indeed, impossible to 
say how much mischief to the whole country may 


yet be occasioned by this inferior money; what 


a) 


wrong to the working-men, the farmers, all the in- 
dustrious ; what a shock to the éredit of the nation. 

Fortunately the recent elections have indicated 
what must be the fate of the debased money. It 
has every where been voted down. The great 
States one after another have shown their reso- 
lution to expel this pest of trade, this presage of 
misfortune. New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, even Ohio, the Northwest, the Pacific 
coast, unite in demanding its suppression. They 
see the hanging over them; they feel the 
dishonor it brought upon the nation. They 
know that with the enforcement of the existing 
law the prosperity of the country will receive a 
disastrous wound. And the inference is plain. 
The law means an unlimited issue of the inferior 
coin ; it is restricted only in time. Every month 
the amount accumulates. Within a year, if un- 
checked, it must nearly expel all honest money 
from the country; within a few years we should 
have the nation flooded with it. We should be 
provided with a debased currency worse than that 
of Russia, a cumbrous money only fit to embar- 
rass the country’s trade. Then the European will 
once again take advantage of our necessities, and 
pay us in our own coin. He will exchange his 
good money for a large quantity of our bad, will 
charge a brokerage for the exchange, will pay the 
farmer in debased silver, and the lower our mon- 
ey sinks, the greater will be his profit. It would 
be well for every farmer and producer to examine 
this question with care, if he has not already done 
so, and study the dangers of debased money. The 
corn, the cotton, the produce, he raises are certain 
of a sale in Europe or at home. He can demand 
tor them the best money ; he can get all his pay- 
ments in gold, or its equal in paper. If he has 
made a contract to sell a thousand bushels of 
wheat for a thousand dollars, he is entitled to 
receive his money in dollars that are of the same 
value in all the markets of the world. He does 
not want to be paid in political money that has 
no value beyond his own country, in dollars that 
in England, France, Germany, or even Italy would 
be worth only eighty-five or ninety cents. But 
the Silver Bill compels him to receive this infe- 
rior coin. He can not refuse to take it. And 
hence, as it accumulates in amount and becomes 
the common currency of the country, the farmer 
will be loaded down with it, and will lose all the 
profits of his industry in the exchange of his de- 
based into real money. It is safe to say that no 
farm- or plantation can be carried on with profit 
without a firm and honest currency that is of 
equal value in all the markets of the world. 

There is opening upon the country one of those 
periods of real prosperity that have been long 
unknown. Two years of immense, unexampled 
harvests have covered it with plenty. The econ- 
omy enforced by a period of disaster has taught 
many the advantages in the necessity of indus- 
try, frugality, content. The import of luxuries 
has been diminished; the manufacture of va- 
rious articles once imported has begun. We 
make our own iron, steel; we even begin to ex- 
port our manufactures to England. Our cur- 
rency, not yet affected by the issue of debased 
silver, is almost the equal of gold. We sell for 
the best money, we buy at a small discount. 
Slowly every kind of internal traffic is improving. 
The railroads and canals show the steady growth 
of trade. Every thing advances, but not with the 
rapid strides of unhealthy speculation. The pe- 
riod of prosperity we are ae upon resembles 
that which followed the panic of 1837, the return 
to specie payments of 1840-45, the rational prog- 
ress from 1845 to 1860, the steady and gradual 
improvement in all the financial interests of the 
people. It is wholly unlike the period of un- 
healthy inflation that followed the disastrous de- 
struction of property from 1861 to 1865, and the 
vain issue of endless floods of paper money to 
supply the place of industry and labor. Ours is 
to-day the most prosperous and fortunate of all 
countries, the granary of Europe, the future seat 
of the world’s manufacture. It is the natural 
home of labor. All that we want to make us 
certain of a lasting progress is a return to the 
purest principles of republicanism. Honesty in 
business, the sentiments of equality, humanity, 
justice, will flourish, I believe, in our new era. 
And this, no doubt, is the conviction that has 
united all the educated and progressive States 
in the demand for an honest currency. New 
York, Massachusetts, Nebraska, California, are at 
heart the centres of an ever-advancing républic- 
anism. bed arse or Washington reflect among 
their mountains the highest impulses of freedom. 
The Southern States may cultivate for a time the 
reactionary instinct; may practice violence; dis- 

industry, education ; advocate unlimited 
inflation or a debased currency; but even in the 
Southern section there is a basis of intelligence 
and good sense that may lead to a very different 
state of things. Kentucky is already demanding 
free education. Eastern Tennessee is a citadel 
of self-protecting freedom. 

Every where the people, wiser sometimes than 
their political leaders, have pronounced the doom 
of the debased currency; they see in the new 
dollar a symbol of dishonesty; they reject it 
with infinite scorn. The national conscience has 
been touched, and the industrial classes in the 
East and West join in demanding national integ- 
rity.* It is, indeed, singularly encouraging to all 
who have firm faith in republican progress to 
watch the steady rise of an honest opinion, the 
growth of the conviction that honest money is the 
only foundation of prosperous trade, that the ex- 
travagant delusions of the advocates of a debased 
currency are the offspring of clouded intellects or 
dishonest hopes. Among the hardy settlers in 
Washington, Dakota, Wyoming, soon to grow into | 
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populous communities and States, more li 
more progressive than even thei’ most rect? 
neighbors ; in the great Northwest, teeming with 
the food of millions; in the centres of trade - on 
the sea or the lakes—every where where the peo. 
ple have full liberty to speak, the verdict has 
been given against the issue of any but rea] 
money. It is the instinct of self-preservation 
too. Europe is preparing to pour out its useless 
stores of silver upon us. It seems settled that 
India will have a gold currency. France has 
ceased to coin silver, is overloaded with it: and 
delegates from the Latin Convention are now dis. 
cussing at Paris the proposed extension of their 
league limiting the coinage of silver for six years * 
The Bank of France urges a longer term; it js 
loaded down with foreign and its own coin. The 
fluctuations in the value of the metal disturb the 
English and European markets; the excess of 
silver may easily be poured out upon us, or will 
so lower the value of the dollar as to make it stil] 
more unfit for the purposes of trade, 

It is against every thing that savors of dishon. 
esty that the people have recently risen with en. 
thusiasm. There seems no doubt that each new 
election will be carried by the same impulse, 
The times are full of good omens. The costly 
despotism that has so long ruled New York has 
received a dangerous wound; it is probable that 
the metropolis of the country will never again be 
controlled by a corrupt, unscrupulous tyranny. 
Already its people are excited by the flush of new 
hopes, the prospect of a just and equal government. 
Could this fallen faction be forever destroyed, the 
country would be always safe. In all our politics a 
gentler, purer spirit is arising ; humanity prevails, 
a manlier feeling in denouncing cruelty, intimida- 
tion, violence; @ proper scorn of the wrong-doer. 
A few foreign editors may still palliate political 
barbarity; American feeling loathes it. Trade 
revives, industry is once more honored, remunera- 
ted. The contest on the question of debased 
money has tested the virtue of the people, and it 
has triumphed. The American people enter upon 
their new career of prosperity animated by a sense 
of integrity, of high aims, resolved in the future 
to guard the sources of freedom. 

Lawrence. 


COMPLIMENTS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Wuen Dr. Parr, charmed by Erskine’s tongue, 
declared he intended to write his epitaph, the grvat 
lawyer paid the vain scholar in his own coin by 
pronouncing the promise a temptation to commit 
suicide. Nothing came of this odd expression of 
mutual admiration, as happened in the case of a 
similar interchange of civilities between Nelson 
and Benjamin West, the painter. Just before the 
famous admiral left England for the last time, 
West sat next him at a dinner in hishonor. Con- 
versing with Sir William Hamilton, who sat on 
his other side, Nelson lamented his want of taste 
for art, but said there was one picture the power 
of which he felt, never passing a print-shop where 
“The Death of Wolfe’ was exhibited without be- 
ing stopped by it; and turning to the gratified 
hearer on his other hand, he asked why he had 
painted no more pictures like it. “ Because, my 
lord,” replied the artist, “there are no more sub- 
jects. But I fear your intrepidity will yet furnish 
me with such another scene; and if it should, I 
shall certainly avail myself of it.” “ Will you, 
Mr. West?” cried Nelson. “Then I hope I shall 
die in the next battle.” Trafalgar realized the 
hero’s hope, and West redeemed his promise by 
painting “‘The Death of Nelson.” 

Talking over Garrick’s retirement with Mrs. 
Montague, Dr. Beattie told her he was so excited 
the first time he witnessed that actor’s perform- 
ance of Macbeth, that he nearly fell over into 
the pit from the front of the two-shilling gallery, 
and wished he could have another opportunity of 
risking his neck and nerves in the same cause, 
since to fall by the hands of Shakspeare and 
Garrick would ennoble his memory to all gen- 
erations, supplementing this compliment to his 
dramatic idols with expressing his belief that if 
all actors resembled Garrick it would be impos- 
sible for a person of any sensibility to outlive the 
representation of Hamlet, King Lear, or Macbeth. 
But all compliments paid to players pale before 
Ben Jonson’s eulogistic lines upon Salathiel Pary, 
the boy-actor : 

“Years he numbered scarce thirteen 

When Fates turned cruel ; 

Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 

e stage’s jewel ; 

And did act—what now we moan— 
Old men 80 duly 

As sooth the Parce thought him one, 
He played so truly.” 

The Ettrick Shepherd took a neat way of telling 
a lady she was no ordinary specimen of the sex, 
“Ye're a nice lassie, Miss Drysdale,” said he. 
“ Nearly all girls are like a bundle of pens cut by 
the same machine; but ye’re not of the bundle. 

Not contented with giving verbal demonstra- 
tion of his admiration was the Shah of Persia, 
who, when an English lady of high degree pro- 
nounced his diamonds to be “so lovely,” slapped 
her ladyship’s fair shoulders, saying, “ Not 80 
lovely as what we have = wong 
ever, might with advantage take a lesson 
art of coaplimenting from the Sultan of nae, 
who likened Queen Victoria to the mountain © 
loadstone which drew the nails out of the ~— 
of passing ships, for even so did the hearts = 
Englishmen seem to be drawn on by & — ” 
her Majesty. Or he might learn something FO 
that Siamese ambassador who wrote: “One can 
not fail to be struck with the aspect of the august 
Queen of England, or fail to observe that she must 
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lexion, and, above all, her bearing, are 
of a beautiful majestic white elephant.” 

At his first meeting with Mrs. Somerville, La 
Place told her the world held only three women 
who understood him, namely, Caroline Herschel, 
herself, and a Mrs. Greig, of whom he had never 
been able tolearnany thing. “I was Mrs. Greig,” 
was the quiet response. “ So then there are only 
two of you!” exclaimed the philosopher. It was 
a naive compliment; but not one to stir the re- 
cipient’s pulses ; for, after all, the most pronounced 
blue - stocking would probably prefer — 
male admiration by physical rather than men 
charms, Does not Mrs. Thrale say emphatically, 
“That a woman will pardon an affront to her 
understanding much sooner than one to her per- 
son, is well known, and none of us will contradict 
the assertion.” Had Lalande known as much, 
he would not, on finding himself placed between 
Madame Récamier and Madame De Staél, have dis- 
charged the double-barrelled compliment: “ How 
happy am I to be thus placed between Beauty and 
Wit;” drawing upon himself De Staél’s retort: 
“Yes, and without possessing either !”’ 

Fishers for compliments are apt to make 
strange catches. A curate complaining to Dr. 
South that he had only been paid five pounds for 
preaching at Oxford, the doctor rubbed the sore 
by declaring he would not have preached such a 
sermon for fifty pounds. Julius Beer, playing to 
Rossini a funeral march he had composed in honor 
of his uncle Meyerbeer, was delighted by the 
maestro listening attentively and applauding when 
the performance came to an end; but his delight 
was somewhat damped at hearing his judge’s 
“Very good, very good indeed!” supplemented 
with: “But it would have been better if it had 
been you who were dead, and the funeral march 
had been your uncle’s.” 

“ Will you please to insert this obituary notice ?” 
wrote a country editor’s correspondent. “I make 
bold to ask it, because I know the deceased had 
a great many friends who would be glad to hear 
of his death.” Just as innocently did the negro 
propose “De Gubernor ob our State !—he come in 
wid much opposition ; he go out wid none at all ;” 
and the King of Portugal greet Landseer with : 
“ Ah, Sir Edwin, I’m glad you have come; I am so 
fond of beasts!” There was more mischief in the 
double-entendre of the French dame who, upon a 
newly married friend exhibiting a monkey her 
husband had bought for her, exclaimed: “ Dear 
little man, it’s so like him!” And there was no 
misunderstanding Macready’s reply to the actor’s, 
“T had the honor of playing Iago to your Othello, 
at Bath, twelve months ago; don’t you remember 
me, Sir?” “ Remember you, Sir? I shall never 
forget you.” 

A clergyman visiting a sick man, as he was leav- 
ing, asked the invalid’s wife if she went to any 
church, and was told that she and her husband 
went to the Barony Kirk. ‘“ Why didn’t you send 
for you own minister, Dr. Macleod, then ?” was his 
natural query. ‘“ Na, na, Sir, "deed no,” came the 
answer; “we wadna risk him; this is a danger- 
ous case o’ typhus.” Dr. Thomson taking for his 
text, “‘ Look not upon wine when it is red in the 
cup,” enlarged upon the evil effects of drinking, 
upon the head, heart, and purse. As the congre- 
gation departed, two old cronies, given to taking 
more than a wee drap, talked over the sermon. 
“Did you hear yon, Johnnie?” quoth one. “ Did 
Ihear’t? Whadidnahear’t? Ine’er winked an 
e'e.” “A-weel, an’ what thought yeo’t?” “ Adeed, 
Davie, I think he has been a /ad in his day, or he 
couldna ha’ kenn’d so weel about it: he’s been a 
sly hand, the minister!” Not but what English 
Churchmen hear odd things sometimes. Riding 
out near Leeds, the Archbishop of York came 
upon an urchin busily engaged collecting road 
dirt. Pulling up, he said, “ Boy, I know your 
face; you were at the Leeds School, and 
obtained a prize for drawing?” “Ya, mon, I 
were,” replied the boy. “I hope you keep up 
your studies in that art?” said the archbishop. 
“Ya,mon,I do. Look you yeere; that’s a model 
of a church; them’s the pews, and there’s the 
vestry, and that’s the poolpit.” “ Very clever in- 
deed,” said the archbishop; “but where’s the 
parson?” “Qh, ay, mon, but it takes a deal of 
muck to make a pa’sen,” said the unsophisticated 
youth. His Grace rode on. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 
Saturday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


DECEMBER. 
Sunday, 1.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 8&—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 15.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Saturday, %1.—St. Thomas the Apostle. 
Sunday, 2%2.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Wednesday, 25.—Christmas-day. 
Thursday, 26.—St. Stephen the Martyr. 
Friday, %.—8t. John the Evangelist. 
Saturday, 28.—The Holy Innocents. 
Sunday, 29.—First Sunday after Christmas. 


Iv his letter of instructions to Cardinal Nuva, 
LEo XIII. expresses the hope that the peoples, 

when me recognize the Church as she really 
is, will free WW return on all sides to her maternal 
bosom.”’ hat they will find should they do so 
is shown in the rience of Mr. Gsores 8. 
the of a Protestant church at 
Alcoy, Spain. woman, a member of his con- 
Sy merge was dying, when a priest forced him- 
self into the sick-room, “‘ against the protests of 
the family,” and administered extreme unction. 
After she had died her body was forcibly taken 
by the priest and a policeman, and buried in the 
Catholie This Protestant minister 
Was next summoned to court on the charge of 
impeding the free exercise of Catholic worship 
condemned, fined £60 and costs, and sentenced 
o three years and eight months’ imprisonment. 

0 an appeal to a higher court the sentence was 


reversed, but Mr. Ben OLreL was sentenced to 
two mouths’ imprisonment “for insult to the 
authorities.’’ To prison he went September 28, 
and there he is now. He has written to Eng- 
land that he is in a noisome cell, with a dirty 
mat for a bed, with a scant supply of food, and 
little light or air. The true Church has a stony 
bosom, and can be murderously cruel when 80 
inclined. The invitation to return to her will 
hardly be accepted—at least in America. 


The Rev. Joszera Coox opened his series of 
lectures for this season in the Tremont Temple, 
of Boston, with the attendance of a large audi- 
ence, The * ee of fifteen minutes dis- 
cussed the political situation in Massachusetts ; 
the —_ of the lecture was announced to be 
“The Susceptibility of the United States to So- 
cialistic and Communistic Disease.”” This will 
be a leading subject for several Mondays. The 
lecture was racy, and greatly relished by its hear- 
ers. The first week of December Mr. Coox will 
begin a series of lectures in Association Hall, 
New York. 


The annual meeting of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church Extension Society was held in Phila- 
delphia November 8 The receipts for the year 
were: on General Account, $61,822; on Loan 
Fund Account, $27,148—making, with other 
suins, a total of $102,086. The disbursements for 
the year were: on General Account, $63,845; on 
Loan Fund Account, $34,567—making a total of 
$98,412 disbursed. ering the year 172 churches 
have been aided by donations, 18 by loans, 32 by 
donations and loans. For the coming year ap- 
Risto were authorized to the amount of 

,000, 


The Scotch Presbyterian ministers of Glasgow 
are “improving” by earnest discourses the re- 
cent disastrous bank failure in that city. They 
have a strong incentive thereto in the fact that 
many of them are sufferers. ‘‘ Here and there, 
too,” says the “are congrega- 
tions which have had their current funds locked 
up. And the Free Church is undergoing a spe- 
cial embarrassment in consequence of her hav- 
ing for this year been keeping with this bank 
the accounts of the Sustentation Fund. No less 
than £40,000 have thus been arrested.”’ 


The plan of confederation of Southern and 
Northern Churches grows visibly in favor 
through the South. Such a method of uniting 
Northern and Southern Methodism was pro- 

by a Southern Methodist over a year ago. 

r. 8StuaRT Rosinsow has suggested a similar 
scheme for the union of Presbyterians. He 
would divide the Northern Presbyterian Church 
into three or four provinces, with Provincial As- 
semblies, and then would combine these with 
the Southern and the Canadian Church in one 
General Assembly. The Provincial Assemblies 
would be a judicial and the General Assembly 
an executive body. The Churches, North and 
South, will no doubt grow up to such plans of 
union in time. 


It is estimated that 68,000 persons, up to Sep- 
tember 30, attended the French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian evangelistic services in the Salle 
Evangélique of the Paris Exposition. As many 
as attended the Sunday meetings, held for 
the benefit of eens worshippers. 
Altogether 82,200 persons have uented this 
centre of Protestant reunion during four months, 


Testimony to the beneficial working of the 
Irish Sunday Closing Act continues to come in. 
A correspondent writes to the London Rock: 
‘‘ The police never had an easier time of it than 
they nad on that day. Not only were there no 
disturbances of any kind in any part of Ireland, 
but the people every where seemed disposed to 
acquiesce in the new order of things, and many 
in their secret hearta were thankful that the 
temptation to enter a public-house on Sunday 
was removed. I could quote columns of valua- 
ble testimony from eve rt of Ireland, which 
would have the effect of showing that the Sun- 
day Closing Act has already proved of invaluable 
service.”’ 


Instructions have been sent to the “‘ directors 
of the elementary schools in Rome’’ in relation 
to religious teaching, so that we can now know 
how the new orders are to be applied. Two 
days— Wednesday and Saturday—of each week 
are set apart for this purpose. e teachers are 
to give notice to parents of the fact, that parents 
who object may keep their children from school 
on those days. Wednesday is history day, and 
Saturday catechism day. ‘In teaching the cat- 
echism,”’ says the order, ‘‘ the school-masters and 
school-mistresses are to make their pupils learn 
it by rote, and to abstain from all comments and 
explanations.’? In the course of the daily les- 
sons the verities of religion, ‘‘on which all civ- 
ilized nations are agreed,’’ must be inculcated. 
The Catholic papers claim that about four-fifths 
of the parents of the school-children have re- 
quested religious instruction. Some of the rad- 
ica] papers are charged with publishing the 
names of such nts, with a view of bringing 
them into contempt. Italy will have its own 
‘school question,”’ and the conflict over it prom- 


ises to grow hotter every year. 


Gamsetta, it will be remembered, has de- 
manded that French priests be made, as other 
Frenchmen, subject to military service. If he 
is correctly understood, he pute the demand on 
the ground that priests belong to a corporate 
body which is notoriously hostile to the repub- 
lic, and should be taught in the mili service 
of the state a better spirit. The remedy would 
be very harsh, tho confessedly the evil is 
great. In Prussia this system is carried out 
with rigor. ‘On September 30,” says a Catho- 
lic paper, “two priests and a deacon were re- 
leased from military service at Minster, havi 
served their time as one-year volunteers. N 
day four priests had to join their regiments at 
the same place, in order to complete their term 
of military service.”’ 


The statistics of the Methodists of the United 
States and elsewhere have been made up for 1878 
and given to the public. For the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to July 1, they show 11,308 
itinerant and 12,500 local preachers, and 1,688,783 
members ; for the Southern Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 3439 travelling and 5684 local preach- 


ers, and 765,337 members. The total for all the 
Methodist Churches of the country which have 
an episcopal form of government is 21,184 itin- 
erant and 25,157 local preachers, and 3,223,530 
lay members. The non-episcopal Methodists of 
the United States number 173,469; the Method- 
ists of Canada, 167,587; of Great Britain, 828,932; 
of Ireland, France, and Australia, 96,089. The 
total for all parts of the world is 104,175 travel- 
ling i ] preachers, and 4,489,877 communi- 
cau 


All accounts concur in a high estimate of the 
vigor and practical good sense of M. Reve._Lavup, 
the proposed editor of the Protestant religious 
daily about to be issued in Paris. He is a con- 
vert from the Roman Catholic faith, a barrister 
by peeeen, and has had experience as a jour- 
nalist. He has a profound conviction that the 
great need of France is religious faith—in which 

eis right. France has a habit of swinging over 
from the Catholic faith to absolute unbelief M. 
REVELLAUD believes that a resting-place for his 
coyntrymen may be found in Protestantism. A 
daily Protestant paper in Paris will be a bold 
experiment. As already stated in this column, 
oe one proposed will be aggressively anti-cler- 


An international Presbyterian magazine will be 
issued the first of next year by Dr. Biarxis, of 
Edinburgh. This project is one of the fruits of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 


Much surprise has been created by a statement 
in one of the most respected religious weeklies 
that the students in theological seminaries of 
our country show “ irreverence, looseness of 
manner, lack of living earnestness” and devotion 
to a high ideal of Christian manhood. Inquiry 
made of professors of the Princeton, Union, 
Western, and New Brunswick seminaries has 
brought a denial of the charge, and the assertion 
of a growing improvement in the character of 
the young men in attendance. The charge was 
evidently made on insufficient grounds; it has, 
however, effected a good result in making clear 
a fact which should always be unquestionable. 
Free Churches can only live by.the possession of 
a perfectly pure ministry; they can not carry a 
burden of corruption, as state Churches have 
managed to do. 


The Conference on Foreign Chistian Missions 
was duly held, as announced, in London durin 
the last week of October. About six hund 
delegates attended oo yey many of the 
leading American, English, and Continental so- 
cieties. Among these were the Church, Lon- 
don, Baptis esleyan, Primitive Methodist, 
Scotch Free Church, American Board, American 
Baptist, and American United Presbyterian. Sir 
WILLIAM Morr presided, and made the opening 
address. Dr. MuLuens, of the London Society, 
read a paper on “‘ Increased Co-operation of Mis- 
sionar ieties, with a View to undertake the 
wider Work opening to the Gospel.’’ The sec- 
ond day was devoted to Africa. Papers were 
read on ‘‘ Results of Emancipation, Social and Re- 
ligious, and its probable Influence on Africa it- 
self,” and on ** Discovery in Africa as bearing on 
the new Missions in the Centre of the Continent.”’ 
Fall representation was made, also, of the work 
of missions among the colored race in North 
America and the West Indies. The Rev. Dr. 
CLARK, secretary of the American Board, gave 
an account of mission work in Turkey. He 
stated that ‘‘ the last line of the last translation 
of the Bible into the languages spoken in the 
Turkish Empire was completed a week or two 
before the Congress met at Berlin.’’ These pa- 
pers showed a looking forward to far-reachin 
results fully equal to that displayed by the mos 
capable statesmen. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Summer hotels have a singular fashion of burning 
up soon after the season is closed. With the coming 
of autumn there also comes a list of conflagrations, 
of which sea-side cottages and mountain hotels form 
a conspicuous part. In general these buildings, which 
are designed for summer pleasuring, are of highly in- 
flammable materials; they are often left in the charge 
of careless persons; ill-minded incendiaries suppose 
them to be unprotected ; and the high winds of autumn 
soon fan a small flame into a great fire. Cape May 
seems to be the greatest sufferer this year. A very 
disastrous fire occurred there on November 9, destroy- 
ing wholly or in part many of the principal hotels and 
a large number of cottages. The fire is believed to 
have originated in the Ocean House, which had been 
unoccupied for some time. The burned district cov- 
ers an area of about forty acres, bounded by Congress, 
Washington, and Ocean streets, with the beach on the 
south. Among the hotels destroyed were Congress 
Hall, Columbia House, Ocean House, Centre and At- 
lantic hotels. Cape May is the favorite watering-place 
of Philadelphia, being about eighty miles from that 
city. It is a town of about three thousand inhabitants, 
but this number is nearly doubled by transient sum- 
mer visitors. This is the second disastrous conflagra- 
tion with which it has been visited, a previous one oc- 
curring in August, 1869. 


There are now about one hundred vacancies on the 
training ship Minnesota, which has just returned to 
the Brooklyn Navy-yard from a four months’ cruise. 
The object of this training school is to educate boys 
to become healthy, reliable, intelligent seamen for the 
navy. It is not a reform school in any respect. Can- 
didates for admission must be between sixteen and 
seventeen years of age, physically perfect, and able to 
read and write. 


The Japan Gazette, published at Yokohama, is a 
well-condacted journal of about thirty pages. It will 
compare favorably with American and European news- 

except in the quality of the paper upon which 
it is printed; and as the Japanese are progressive, all 
such defects will soon be remedied. 


The boys and girls of America will find «a treat in 
The Story of Liberty, a beautifally illustrated volume, 
by Charles Carleton Coffin, author of The Boys of 76. 
This work, published by Harper & Brothers, contains 
over four hundred fine illustrations, and the “story” 
is so entertaining as well as instructive that it can 
not fai] to be one of the most attractive gift-books of 
the season. Young students in history especially 
will find this “story” as fascinating as a novel, and 
also most admirably adapted to be read in connection 


~ 


with the ordinary school text-books. And we fancy 
if they will take the trouble to read it aloud in the 
family during these long evenings, a circle of interest- 
ed listeners, young and old, will gather around them. 


On some of our large ocean steamers the old-fash- 
ioned settees in the cabin have been replaced by re- 


The new superintendent of the Howard Mission, in 
this city, is the Rev. Willard Parsons, who during the 
last summer managed the distribution of the Bvening 
Post's fresh-air fand. Under his direction nearly elev- 
en hundred children were taken into the country and 
kept a fortnight, and not an accident marred the sum- 
mer’s work. 


The British ship Fifeshire has been totally lost on 
the passage from Madras to Liverpool. Twenty-two 
of the crew were drowned. 


It is something solemnly sublime when, in the hour 
of sudden death, a poor laborer exhibits a spirit of ut- 
ter self-forgetting love and a devotion to those de- 
pendent upon hint. Not long ago a young map, a well- 
digger by occupation, was employed by a gentleman 
of Newark to dig a cesspool in the yard of his resi- 
dence. When he had reached the depth of eighteen 
feet, and was preparing to lay the foundation-stones 
of the wall, the embankment suddenly gave way and 
buried him up to the shoulders. Every effort was 
made to rescue the unfortunate man, and success seem- 
ed near, when another great mass of earth caved in, 
and the rescuers scarcely escaped. When the poor 
well-digger saw the falling earth about to swallow him 
up, he knew his fate was sealed. But he made no 
frantic appeals for himself. He uttered, in beseeching 
tones, this earnest, unselfish cry: “‘ Oh, Mr. Baerman” 
(his employer), “‘ for God’s sake, look oat for my chil- 
dren!” No other word or sound, and in an instant 
he was completely buried by the earth. It was not 
poesible to reach him for hours, and then, of course, 
he was dead. He left a wife and five children, 


The grand lottery to be drawn in the Trocadéro Pal- 
ace on November 20 and the days following is under 
the patronage of the French government. It was be- 
gun with one million tickets and five thousand prizes. 
Some time before the appointed time for the-drawing 
there were six million tickets and one hundred and 
forty-five thousand prizes, and the number constantly 
increasing. Every body who had a franc to spare seem- 
ed eager to invest it in a ticket. The prizes include 
money, jewels, and specimens of almost every kind of 
article in the Exhibition. 

An appeal is made to those who believe that the Sev- 
enth Regiment has served the city, State, and nation 
faithfully, to make such donations as they can for the 
completion of the new armory. Subscriptions may be 
forwarded to either of the trustees of the fund, Robert : 
Lenox Kennedy, Royal Phelps, and W. W. Astor, or 
to R. M. Weed, regimental treasurer, No. 184 Front 
Street, or to J. J. M‘Laren, paymaster Veterans, No. 
70 William Street, and checks should be made payable 
to “Seventh Regiment New Armory Fund.” About 
$100,000 are required to complete the work, the money 
already subscribed and collected having been econom- 
ically and judiciously expended in the construction of 
the building. 


A Chinese child's magazine, published monthly, and 
comprising sixteen pages, has been started at Shang- 
hai. It contains a variety of amusing and instructive 
matter, with well-executed illustrations, and the sab- 
scription is fifteen cents a year. So says a reliable 
exchange. 


Many facts are coming to light showing that the 
materials used to produce many of the fashionable 
colors in articles of dress are highly poisonous. Stock- 
ings and gloves have been found impregnated with 
dangerous substances ; the lining of hats has caused 
serious trouble, as also the linings of boots and shoes. 
In Troy, New York, the recent death of a child was 
attributed to the arsenic sucked from a veil thrown 
over its face. Dress goods of silk, woolen, and cotton 
reveal large quantities of arsenic. Certainly the use 
of dangerous dyes should be strictly prohibited, and 
some safe ones should be invented. 


Shall we have pure tea? A delegation ef New York 
and Baltimore merchants, engaged in the importation 
of pure teas from China, has lately consulted with the 
Chinese minister, Chin Lan Pin, in regard to the 
measures needful for preventing the exportation from 
China of artificially colored teas. The minister was 
of the opinion that the only way of stopping the arti- 
ficial coloration of teas by Chinese producers was for 
the merchants to cease ordering them : so long as there 
was a market for this kind of tea, so long, the minister 
thought, would the producers in China continue to 
manufacture it. The producers of tea were governed 
in the matter solely by the demand from abroad. It 
would save them considerable expense to furnish the 
tea in its pure state, and they would prefer to abandon 
the practice of coloring by artificial means, but the 
remedy rested with consumers, 


The history of the great Chinese Encyclopedia, 
which consists of over five thousand volumes, and 
which was recently purchased by the British Museum, 
is as follows: The Emperor Kang-he was a great ad- 
mirer of ancient literature, and was deeply grieved to 
perceive that extensive corruptions were every where 
creeping into the texts that were reproduced. He 
therefore determined to gather together in one au- 
thoritative work the entire mass of Chinese literature 
from the earliest times until his own day. A learned 
commission was appointed to collate and verify all 
Chinese works, and the Jesuit missionaries were si- 
multaneously employed in casting a vast amount of 
copper type. The collection and examination occu- | 
pied the commission for forty years, and before it was 
fully completed the wise old monarch died, leaving the 
execution of his great design to Yung-Ching, his suc- 
cessor, who signalized his accession by the 
missionaries as a dangerous and traitorous set, He 
seems to have taken up the great literary scheme with 
keen interest, and it was his hand which wrote the 
preface to the work when it was at leagth published. © 
The commissioners professed to have taken all works 
from about 1100 n.o. to 1700 a.m, and it is supposed 
that the whole Chinese literature of any importance 
between those dates is to be found embodied in these 
5020 volumes. The subjects are classified under six 
headings, which embrace writings relating to the heav- 
ena, the earth, mankind, inau mate nature, philosophy, 
and political economy. 
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volving chairs. This is an improvement which will { 

be appreciated by travellers. 
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AT THE LAST. 


Now, poor tired hands, be still, 
Toil-stained through Death’s white hue; 
No need now for your ski 
No further task to do, 
Folded across the breast, 
Take calmest rest: 
Dead hands no work shall soil— 
’Tis living hands that toil. | 


Now, weary eyes, go sleep; 
You shall see no more wrong, 
Nor anxious watches keep 
For Love that tarries long; 
Shall shed no more sad tears 
Through all the years. 
Fold down your lids and sleep— 
Tis living eyes that weep. 


Poor beating heart, now rest ; 
Sorrow or pain no more 
Shall make thee sore distrest ; 
Thy restless care is o’er. 
Go still sweet session keep 
Of blissful sleep, 
And no more throb and ache— 
Tis living hearts that break. 


{Begun in Werxxy No. 1137.) 


VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON. 


Avruor or “Drap Men's Suors,” “‘ Hostaces to 
Fortouns,” Oprzn VERDICT,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER X. 
“Ir SHALL BE MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


Tue night of the ball came, and, in spite of her 
aversion for Captain Carmichael and general dis- 
like of the whole thing, Violet Tempest began the 


- evening by enjoying herself. She was young and 


energetic, and had an immense reserve of animal 
spirits after her two years of sadness and mourn- 
ing. She danced with the partners her friends 
brought her—some of the most eligible men in 
the room—and was full of life and gayety; yet 
the festival seemed to her in some wise horrible 
all the time. 

“If papa could know that we are dancing and 
smiling at each other, as if all life was made up 
of gladness, when he is lying in his cold grave !” 
thought Vixen, after joining hands with her moth- 
er in the ladies’ chain. 

The widow looked as if she had never known 
a care. She was conscious that Worth’s chef- 
d’euvre was not thrown away. She saw herself 


_ in the great mirrors which once reflected George 


and his lovely Fitzherbert in their days of glad- 
ness—which reflected the same George later, old, 
and sick, and weary. 

“That French grande dame was right,” thought 
Mrs. Tempest, “who said le noir est si flattant 
-pour les blondes.” 

Black was flattering for Vixen’s ruddy hair 
also. Though her indifferent eye rarely glanced 
at the mirrored walls, she had never looked love- 
lier. A tall, graceful figure, in billowy black 
tulle, wreathed with white chrysanthemums; a 
queen-like head, with a red-gold coronal ; a throat 
like an ivory pillar, spanned with a broad black 
ribbon fastened with a diamond clasp; diamond 
stars in her ears, and a narrow belt of diamonds 
round each white arm. 

“ How many waltzes have you kept for me?” 
Captain Carmichael asked, presently, coming up 
to Vixen. 

“T have not kept waltzes for any one,” she an- 
swered, indifferently. 

“ But surely you were under a promise to keep 
some forme? I asked you a week ago.” 

“Did you? Iam sure I never promised any 
thing of the kind.” 

“ Here is only one little shabby waltz left,” said 
the captain, looking at her programme. “ May I 
put my name down for that ?” 

“If you like,” answered Vixen, indifferently ; 
and then, with the faintest suspicion of malice, 
added, “‘as mamma does not dance round dances.” 

She was standing up for the Lancers presently, 
and her partner had just led her to her place, 
when she saw that she had her mother and Cap- 
tain Carmichael again for her vis-d-vis, She grew 
suddenly pale and turned away. 

* Will you let me sit this out?” she said. “I 
feel awfully ill.” 

Her partner was full of concern, and carried 
her off at once to a cooler room. 

“Tt is too bad!” she muttered to herself. “The 
Lancers! To go romping round with a lot of wild 
young men and women. It is as bad as the Queen 
in Hanla.” 

This was the last dance before supper. She 
went in presently with her attentive partner, who 
had kept by her side devotedly while the lively 
scramble to good old English tunes was going on 
in the dancing-room. 

“ Are you better” he asked, tenderly, fanning 
her with her big black fan, painted with pale 
gray Cupids and white chrysanthemums, “The 
room is abominably hot.”’ 

“Thanks. I’m quite well now. It was only 
a momentary faintness. But I rather hate the 
Lancers, don’t you ?” | 

“Well, I don’t know. I think, sometimes, you 
know, with a nice partner, they’re good fun. Only 
one can’t help treading on the ladies’ trains, and 


* they wind themselves round one’s legs like snakes. 


I’ve seen fellows come awful croppers, and the 
lady who has done it looks so sweetly unconcern- 
ed. But if one tears a lace flounce, you know, 
they look daggers. It’s something too 
to feel one’s self walking into Honiton at ten guin- 
eas a yard, and the more one tries to extricate 
one’s self, the more harm one does.” 

Vixen’s supper was the merest pretense. Her 
mother sat opposite her, with Captain Carmichael 
still in attendance, Vixen gave them one look, 


and then sat like an image of scorn. ~Her part- 
ner could not get a word from her, and when he 
offered her the fringed end of a cracker bonbon, 
she positively refused to have any thing to do 
with it, 

“ Please don’t,” she said. “It’s too inane. I 
couldn’t possibly pretend to be interested in the 
motto.” 

When she went back to the ball-room Captain 
Carmichael followed her and claimed his waltz. 
The band was just striking up the latest love- 
sick German melody, “ Weit von dir !”—a strain 
of drawling tenderness. 


“You had better go and secure your supper,” | 


said Vixen, coldly. 

“JT despise all ball suppers. This one most 
particularly, if it were to deprive me of my 
waltz.” 

Vixen shrugged her shoulders, and submitted 
to take those few preliminary steps which are 
like the strong swimmer’s shiverings on the bank 
ere he plunges in the stream. And then she was 
whirling round to the legato strains, “ Weit von 
dir! Weit von dir! Wo ist mein Leben’s Lust? 
Weit von dir! Weit von dir!” 

Captain Carmichael’s waltzing was simple per- 
fection. It was not the Liverpool Lurch or the 
Scarborough Scramble, the Bermondsey Bounce 
or the Whitechapel Woggle ; it was waltzing pure 
and simple, unaffected, graceful; the waltzing of 
a man with a musical ear, and an athlete’s mas- 
tery of the art of motion. Vixen hated the cap- 
tain, but she enjoyed the waltz. They danced 
till the last bar died away in a tender diminu- 
endo. 

“You look pale,” said the captain; “let us go 
into the garden.” He brought her cloak and 
wrapped it round her, and she took his offered 
arm without a word. It was one of those rare 
nights in late October when the wind is not cold. 
There was hardly the flutter of a leaf in the Pa- 
vilion garden. The neighboring sea made the 
gentlest music—a melancholy ebb and flow of 
sound, like the murmuring of some great impris- 
oned spirit. 

In the searching light of day, when its adjacent 
cab stands and commonesses are visible, and its 
gravelled walks are peopled with nurse-maids 
and small children, the Pavilion garden can hard- 
ly be called romantic. But by this tender moon- 
light, in this cool stillness of a placid autumn 
midnight, even the Pavilion garden had its air of 
romance and mystery. The various roofs and 
chimneys stood up against the sky, picturesque 
as a city of old time. And, after all, this part of 
Brighton has a peculiar charm which all the rest 
of Brighton lacks. It speaks of the past, it tells 
its story of the dead. They were not great or 
heroic, perhaps, those departed figures, whose 
ghosts haunt us in the red,and yellow rooms, 
and in the stiff town garden; but they had 
their histories. They lived, and loved, and suffer- 
ed; and, being dead so long, come back to us in 
the softened light of vanished days, and take 
hold of our fancy with their quaint garments 
and antique head-gear, their powder, and court 
swords, and diamond shoe-buckles, and little loves 
and little sorrows. 

Vixen walked slowly along the shining gravel- 
path, with her black and gold mantle folded 
round her, looking altogether statuesque and un- 
approachable. They took one turn in absolute 
silence, and Captain Carmichael, who was not in- 
clined to beat about the bush when he had some- 
thing particular to say and a good opportunity 
for saying it, broke the spell. 

This was perhaps the first time, in an acquaint- 
ance of more than six months, that he had ever 
found himself alone with Violet Tempest without 
hazard of immediate interruption. 

“‘Miss Tempest,” he began, with a firmness of 
tone that startled her, “I want to know why you 
are so unkind to me.” 

“T hardly know what you mean by unkindness. 
I hope I have never said any thing uncivil ?” 

“No; but you have let me see very plainly 
that you dislike me.” 

“T am sorry nature has given me an unpleas- 
antly candid disposition.” 

Those keen gray eyes of the captain’s were 
watching her intently. An angry look shot at 
her from under the straight dark brows—swift 
as an arrow. 

“You admit, then, that you do not like me?” 
he said. 

Vixen paused before replying. The position 
was embarrassing. 

“T suppose if I were lady-like and proper I 
should protest that I like you immensely; that 
there is no one in the world, my mother except- 


ed, whom I like better. But I never was partic-. 


ularly proper or polite, Captain Carmichael, and 
I must confess are very few people I do 
like, an ” 

* And I am not one of them,” said the captain. 

“ You have finished my sentence for me.” 

“That is hard upon me—no, Violet, you can 
never know how hard. Why should you dislike 
me? You are the first woman who ever told 
me so” (flushing with an indignant recollection 
of all his victories). “I have done nothing to 
offend you. I have not been obtrusive. I have 
worshipped at a distance—but the Persian’s hom- 
age of the sun is not more reverent—” 

“Oh, pray don’t talk about the Persians and 
the sun,” cried Violet. “I am not worthy that 
you should be so concerned about my likes and 
dislikes. Please think of me as an untaught, in- 
experienced girl. Two years ago I was a spoiled 
child. You don’t know how my dearest father 
spoiled me. It is no wonder I am rude. Re- 
— this, and forgive me if I am too truth- 

“ You are all that is lovely,” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, stung by her scorn and fired by her beau- 
ty, almost beside himself as they stood there in 
the magical moonlight, for once in his life forget- 
ting to calculate every move on life’s chess-board 

orehand, “ Youare toolovely forme, From 


the very first, in Switzerland, when I was so hap- 
py— No,I will nottell you. I will not lay down 
my heart to be trampled under your feet.” 
“Don’t,” cried Vixen, transfixing him with the 
angry fire of her eyes, “for I’m afraid I should 
trample on it. I am not one of those gentle creat- 


ures who go out of their way to avoid treading on 


worms—or other reptiles.” 

“ You are as cruel as you are lovely,” he said ; 
“and your gs | is sweeter than another wom- 
an’s kindness. Violet, I laugh at your dislike. 
Yes, such aversion as that is often the begin- 
ning of closest liking. I will not be disheartened. 
I will not be put off by your scornful candor. 
What if I were to tell you that you are the only 
woman I ever loved ?” 

“Pray do not. It would transform passive dis- 
like into active hatred. I should be sorry for 
that, because”—looking at him deliberately with 
a slow scorn—“ I think mamma likes you.” 

“She has honored me with her confidence, and 
I hope I shall not prove unworthy of the trust. 
I rarely fail to repay ‘Any benefit that is bestow 
upon me.” 

“ October nights are treacherous,” said Vixen, 
drawing her cloak closer round her. “I think 
we had better go back to the ball-room.” 

She was shivering a little with agitated feel- 
ing, in spite of that mantle of scorn in which she 
had wrapped herself. This was the first man 
who had ever called her lovely, who had ever 
talked to her of love with manhood’s strong pas- 
sion. 

The —— gave her his arm, and they went 
back to the light and heat of the yellow dragons 
and scarlet griffins. Another Lancer scramble 
was in full progress, to the old-fashioned jigging 
tunes, but Mrs. Tempest was sitting among the 
matrons in a corner by an open window. 

“ Are we ever going home any more, mamma ?” 
inquired Vixen. 

“‘ My dear Violet, I have been waiting for you 
ever 80 long.” 

“Why should you leave so early ?” exclaimed 
Captain Carmichael. “There are half a dozen 
more dances, and you are engaged for them all, I 
believe, Miss Tempest.” 

“Then I will show mercy to my partners by 
going away,” said Violet. “ Are all balls as long 
as this? We seem to have been here ages ; I ex- 

to find my hair gray to-morrow morning.” 

“T really think we had better go,” said Mrs. 
Tempest, in her undecided way. 

She was a person who never quite made up her 
mind about any thing, but balanced every ques- 
tion gently, letting somebody else turn the scale 
for her—her maid, her governess, her daughter ; 
she was always trying to have her own way, but 
never quite knew what her own way was, and 
just m things skillfully enough to prevent 
other people having theirs. 

“If you are determined, I will see you to your 
carriage, and then the ball is over for me,” said 
the captain, gallantly. 

He offered Mrs. Tempest his arm, and they 
went out into the vestibule, where the captain 
left them for a few minutes while he went into 
the porch to hasten the arrival of the carriage. 

“Where were you and Captain Carmichael all 
that time, Violet ?” asked Mrs. Tempest. 

“In the garden.” 

“ How imprudent!” 

“Indeed, dear mamma, it wasn’t cold.” 

‘“‘ But you were out there so long! What could 
you find to talk about all that time ?” 

“ We were not talking all the time, only enjoy- 

the cool air and the moonlight.” 

“Mrs. Tempest’s carriage !”’ roared one of the 
door-keepers, as if it had been his doing that the 
carriage had appeared so quickly. 

Captain Carmichael was ready to hand them 
to their brougham. 

“Come and take a cup of tea to-morrow aft- 
ernoon, and let us talk over the ball,” said the 
widow. 

“ With infinite pleasure.” 

“Shall we drop you at your house ?” 

“ A thousand thanks; no—my lodgings are so 
close, walk home.” 

He went back for his overcoat, and then walk- 
ed slowly away, without another glance at the 
crowded ball-room, or the cerridors where ladies 
who were waiting for their carriages were con- 
triving to improve the time by a good deal of 
quiet or noisy flirtation. His lodgings were on 
the Old Steine, close by. But he did not go 
home immediately. There are times in a man’s 
life when four walls are too small to hold the 
bigness of his thoughts. Captain Carmichael 
paced the Marine ‘Parade for half an hour or so 
before he went home. 

“Va pour la mére,” he said to himself, at the 
close of that half hour’s meditations; “she is 
really very nice, and the position altogether ad- 
vantageous—perhaps as much as one has the right 
to expect in the general decadence of things. 
But, good heavens! how lovely that girl is! She 
is the first woman who ever looked me in the face 
and told me she disliked me; the first woman 
who ever gave me contemptuous looks and scorn- 
ful words. And yet, for that very reason, per- 
haps, 

The dark brows contracted over the keen eyes, 
which seemed closer than usual to the hawk 
nose 


“Look to yourself, my queen,in the time to 
come,” he said, as he turned his back on the sil- 
very sea and —_—, sky. “ You have been 
hard to me, and I will be hard to you. It shall 
be measure for measure.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
“y HAVE NO WRONG, WHERE I CAN CLAIM NO 
RIGHT.” 


Gone home again. That was hard to bear. 
It re-opened all the old wounds. Violet Tempest 
felt as if her heart must really break, as if this 


new grief were sharper than the old one. w 
the carriage drove in through the familiar a 
in the December dusk, and along the windin. 
shrubberied road, and up to the Tudor pore” 
where the lion of the Tempests stood, passan! 
» with lifted paw and backward gaze 

above the stone shield. The ruddy fire-light was 

ining across the wide doorway. The old hearth 
looked as cheerful as of old. And there stood 
the empty chair beside it. That had been Vix. 
en’s particular wish. 

“Let nothing be disturbed, dear mamma,” « 
had said ever so many times, when her nh 
was writing her orders to the housekeeper. “ Beg 


ood to keep every thing just as it was in papa’s 
e 


“ My dear, it will only make you grieve more.” 
“Yes; but I had rather grieve for him than 
forget him. I am more afraid of forgetting him 
than of grieving too much for him,” said Vixen. 
And now, as she stood on the hearth after her 
journey, wrapped in black furs, a little black fur 


the empty chair as she gazed at it. Yes she 
could see her father sitting there in his hunting 
clothes, his whip across his knee. 

The old pointer, the squire’s favorite, came 
whining to her feet. How old he looked! Ojid 
and —s and infirm, as if from much sorrow. 

“Poor Nip! poor Nip!” she said, patting him. 
“The joy of your life went with 

“It’s all very sad,” murmured Mrs. Tempest, 
loosening her wraps. “A sad, sad home-coming. 
And it seems only yesterday that I came here as 
a bride. Did I ever tell you about my travelling 
dress, Violet? It was a shot silk—they were 
fashionable then, you know—bronze and blue— 
the loveliest colors !”” 

“T can’t imagine a shot silk being any thing 
but detestable,” said Vixen, curtly. “ Poor Nip! 
How faithful dogs are! The dear thing is actu- 
ally crying !” 

_ Tears were indeed running from the poor old 
eyes, as the pointer’s head lay in Vixen’s lap, as 
if memory, kindled by ier image, brought back 
the past too keenly for that honest canine heart. 

“It is very mournful,” said Mrs. Tempest. 
“ Pauline, let us have a cup of tea.” 

She sank into an arm-chair opposite the fire. 
Not the squire’s old carved oak chair, with its 
tawny leather cushions; that must needs be sa- 
cred evermore—a memento of the dead, standing 
beside the hearth. 

“T wonder if any one is alive that we knew 
here ?” said Vixen, lying back in her low chair 
and idly caressing the dogs. 

“My dear Violet, why should people be dead ? 
We have only been away two years.” 

“No; but it seems so long. I hardly expect 
yto see any of the old faces. He is not here” — 
f with a sudden choking sob. ‘“ Why should all 
be left—except him ?” 

“The workings of Providence are full of mys- 
tery,” sighed the widow. “Dear Edward! How 
handsome he looked that day he brought me 
home! And he was a noble-looking man to the 
last. Not more than two spoonfuls of pekoe, 
Pauline. You ought to know how I like it by | 
this time.” 

This to the handmaiden, who was making tea 
at the gypsy table in front of the fire, the table 
at which Vixen and Rorie had drunk tea so mer- 
rily on that young man’s birthday. 

After tea they went the round of the house. 
How familiar, how dear, how strange, how sad, 
all things looked! The faithful servants had 
done their duty. Every thing was in its place. 
The last room they entered was the squire’s 
study. Here were all his favorite books. The 
Sporting Magazine, from its commencement, in 
Nimrodand The Druid ; Asshe- 
ton Smith’s Memoirs ; and many others of the 
same class; books on farming and farriery, on 

and guns. Here were the squire’s guns 
and whips—a motley collection, all neatly ar- 
ranged by his own hands. The servants had 
done nothing but keep them free from dust. 
There, by the low and cozy fire-place, with its 
tiled hearth, stood the capacious crimson moroc- 
co chair in which the master of the Abbey House 
had been wont to sit when he held audiences 
with his kennel huntsman or gamekeeper, his 
farm bailiff or stud 

“Mamma, I should like you to lock the door 
of tiifs room and keep the key, so that no one 
may ever come here,” said Vixen. 

“ My dear, that is just the way to prolong your 
grief; but I will do it if you like.” 

“Do,dearmamma. Or, if you will let me keep 
the key, I will come in and dust the room every 
day. It would be a pleasure for me, a mo 
one, perhaps, but still a pleasure.” 

Mrs. Tempest made no objection, and when 
they left the room Vixen locked the door and 
put the key in her pocket. . 

It was close to Christmas: the saddest time 
for such a home-coming, Vixen thought. -The 

rdeners brought in their barrows of holly and 
fir and laurel; but Vixen would take no part in 
the decoration of hall and corridors, staircase and 
gallery—she who in former years had been s0 
active in the labor. The humble inhabitants of 
the village rejoiced in the return of the family at 
the great house, and Vixen was pleased to see the 
kind faces again, the old men and women, the 
rosy-cheeked children and care-worn mothers. 
She had a friendly word for every one, and gifts 
for all. Home was sweet to her after her two 
years’ absence, despite the cloud of sadness that 
overhung all things. She went out to the — 
and made friends with the old horses, most 0 
which had been out at grass, and had enjoyed : 
paradise of rest for the last two years. Slug an 
Crawler, Mrs. Tempest’s carriage-horses, sleek, 
even-minded bays, had been at Brighton, and “ 
had Vixen’s beautiful thorough-bred, = 
a handsome brown for the groom; but all the 


rest had staid in Hampshire. Not one had been 
sold, though the stud was a wasteful and useless 


toque crowning her ruddy gold hair, fancy filleg—» 
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Se the hunter Squire Tempest had ridden 
in his last hour of life. Violet went into his box 
and caressed him, and fed him, and cried over him 
with bitterest tears. This home-coming brought 
back the old sorrow with overwhelming force. 
She ran out of the stables to hide her tears, and 
ran up to her own room, and abandoned herself 
to her grief, almost as utterly as she had done on 
those dark days when her father’s corpse was ly- 
ing in the house. 

There was no friendly Miss M‘Croke now to be 
fussy and anxious, and to interpose herself be- 
tween Violet Tempest and her grief. Violet was 
supposed to be “ finisired,” or, in other words, to 
know every thing under the sun which a young 
lady of good birth and ample fortune can be re- 
quired to know. Every thing, in this case, Con- 
sisted of a smattering of French, Italian, and 
German, a dubious recollection of the main facts 
in modern history, a few vague notions about as- 


tronomy, some foggy ideas upon the constitution , 


of plants and flowers, sea-weeds and shells, rocks 
and hills, and a general indifference for all liter- 
ature except poetry and novels. 

Miss M‘Croke, having done her duty conscien- 
tiously after her lights, had now gone to finish 
three other young ladies, the motherless daugh- 
ters of an Anglo-Indian colonel, over whom she 
was to exercise maternal authority and guidance, 
in a tall, narrow house in Maida Vale. She had 
left Mrs. Tempest with all honors, and Violet had 
lavished gifts upon her at parting, feeling fonder 
of her governess in the last week of their associa- 
tion than at any other period of her tutelage. To- 
day in her sorrow it was a relief to Violet to find 
herself free from the futile consolations of friend- 
ship. She flung herself into the arm-chair by the 
fire and sobbed out her grief. 

“Oh, kindest, dearest, best of fathers,” she 
cried, “ what is home without you!” 

And then she remembered that awful day of 
the funeral when Roderick Vawdrey had sat with 
her beside this hearth, and had tried to comfort 
her, and she had heard his voice as a sound far 
away, a sound that had no meaning, and produced 
only a dull, stupefying effect upon her mind. That 
was the last time she had seen him. 

“TI don’t suppose I thanked him for his pity or 
his kindness,” she thought. ‘“ He must have gone 
away thinking me cold and ungrateful; but I was 
like a creature at the bottom of some dark, dis- 
mal pit. How could I feel thankful to some one 
looking down at me and talking to me from the 
free, happy world at the top ?” 

Her sobs ceased gradually, she dried her tears, 
and that unconscious pleasure in life which is a 
part of innocent youth came slowly back. She 
looked round the room in which so much of her 
childhood had been spent, a room full of her own 
fancies and caprices, a room whose prettiness had 
been bought with her own money, and was the 
work of her own hands. 

In spite of home’s sorrowful association she 
was glad to find herself at home. Mountains, and 
lakes, and sunny bays, and dark, pathless forests 
may be ever so good to see, but there is something 
sweet in our return to the fathiliar rooms of home ; 
some pleasure in being shut snugly within four 
wails surrounded by one’s own belongings. 

The wood fire burned merrily, and sparkled on 
the many-colored pots and pans upon the panelled 
wall. Outside the deep-mullioned windows the 
winter blast was blowing, with occasional spurts 
of flying snow. Argus crept in presently and 
stretched himself at full length upon the fleecy 
white rug. Vixen lay back in her low chair, 
musing idly in the glow of the fire, and by-and-by 
the lips which had been convulsed with grief 
parted in a smile, the lovely brown eyes shone 
with happy memories. 

She was thinking of her old playfellow and 
friend, Rorie. 

“T wonder if he will come to-day ?” she mused. 
“T think he will. He is sure to be at home for 
the hunting. Yes, he will come to-day. What 
will he be like, I wonder? Handsomer than he 
was two years ago? No, that could hardly be. 
He is quite a man now. Three-and-twenty: I 
must not laugh at him any more.” 

The thought of his coming thrilled her with a 
new joy. She seemed to have been living an ar- 
tificial life in the two years of her absence, to 
have been c in her very self by change of 
surroundings. It was almost as if the old Vixen 
had been sent into an enchanted sleep, while 
some other young lady, a model of propriety and 
good manners, went about the world in Vixen’s 
shape. Her life had been made up, mo ess, 
of trifles and foolishness, with a background of 
grand scenery. Tepid little friendships with 
agreeable fellow-travellers at Nice; tepid little 
friendships of the same order in Switzerland; 
well-dressed young people smiling at each other, 
and delighting in each other’s company, and part- 
ing, probably forever, without a pang. 

But now she had come back to the friends, the 
horses, the dogs, the rooms, the gardens, the 
fields, the forests, of youth, and was going to be 
the real Vixen again; the wild, thoughtless, high- 
Spirited girl Squire Tempest and all the peasant- 
ry round about had loved. 

“T have been ridiculously well-behaved,” she 
said to herself, “ quite a second edition of mam- 
ma. But now I am back in the forest my good 
manners may go hang. ‘ My foot’s on my native 
heath, and my name is M‘Gregor.’” 

Somehow, in all her thoughts of home—after 
that burst of grief for her dead father—Roderick 
Vawdrey was the central figure. He filled the 
gap cruel death had made. 

Would Rorie come soon to her? Would he 
be very glad to have her at home again? What 
would he think of her? Would he fancy her 
changed? For the worse? For the better ? 

“I wonder whether he would like my good 
— or the original Vixen best ?” she specu- 


[TO BB CONTINUED.) 


Ovr picture on page 953 gives our readers a 
glimpse of some of the business that goes on be- 
hind the scenes in all large theatres where atten- 
tion is paid to the production of new and attract- 
ive effects. The landscape which occupies one 
side of the engraving is a scene in preparation for 
display upon the stage, and the manner in which 
the work is done is clearly indicated. The paint- 
ing-room is behind the stage and near the top of 

building, to allow the huge canvas to be raised 
Oo flowered for the convenience of the artist. The 
work is always done by gas-light, the burners be- 
ing attached to a long tube adjustable to any 
height. 

Stage scenery, now one of the chief attractions 
of the theatre, is of comparatively modern origin. 
So late as 1561 the French theatres had no paint- 
ed scenery, and the actors remained on the stage 
during the entire performance; and even SHaks- 
PEARE had no other scenery than tapestry hang- 
ings and curtains. Movable scenery was first 
used in a public theatre in England by Daven- 
ANT in 1662, although something of the kind had 
been arranged at Oxford by Iv1go Jonzs as early 
as 1605, on the occasion of an entertainment 
given to James I. In most stage scenery, as 
it is always to be viewed from some distance, 
the execution is bold and free, to produce the de- 
sired effect on the audience; but the work re- 
quires greater artistic knowledge and skill than 
most people suppose. Examined closely, the 
canvas exhibits blotches and splashes of color 
which at the proper distance assume form and 
harmony. But though it may be distance that 
lends enchantment to the view, no small amount 
of experience and skill is necessary to endow the 
drawing and coloring with the magic power of 
blending into an attractive imitation of reality. 


THE STEAM-SHIP “SARMATIAN,.” 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. H. 
& A. Attan, of Montreal, for a photograph of 
their steam-ship Sarmatian, in which the Marquis 
of Lorne and his royal consort sailed from Liver- 
pool, November 14, on their way to Canada. The 
first intention was to send the party over in the 
iron-clad Northampton, and the entire ship was 
made in the highest degree comfortable and home- 
like; but the authorities finally thought it was 
too risky to send the royal party across the ocean 
on an untried iron-clad, these vessels having an 
unpleasant way of foundering. The Messrs. AL- 
Lan were therefore negotiated with, and a pas- 
sage secured for the entire party and suite, in- 
cluding baggage, for the payment of £2000. 
Besides, it was thought advisable to intrust the 
party to a captain experienced in the navigation 
of the Newfoundland and Nova Scotia coasts rath- 
er than to a captain of the Royal Navy. 

The Liverpool correspondent of the New York 
Herald, under date of November 13, thus describes 
the preparations made for the accommodation of 
the Marquis and his suite: “ The Sarmatian pre- 
sents a fine appearance. Her thoroughly ship- 
shaped decks are clear, and her cabin is tasteful- 
ly decorated with flowers. The most noticeable 
of the arrangements for the accommodation of 
the distinguished passengers is the introduction 
of THompson’s patent self-levelling berths, which 
are placed in double cabins for the Princess Louise 
and Lady MacnaMara. The Marquis, however, 
being a tolerably good sailor, prefers the usual 
large state-room to the patent levelling berth. 
The contrivance has yet to pass the ordeal of the 
voyage, though the inventor, who is an American, 
is assured of its success. He claims that the 
pitching, rolling, and sinking action of the ship 
is counteracted completely. They look like ordi- 
nary beds placed in the centre of double cabins. 
The canopy of the Princess’s berth is of = 
silk with silver ornaments, while that of Lady 
MacnamMara’s is red.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ong of the most important of the recent bul- 
letins of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at 
Cambridge, is a work upon the Terrestrial Air- 
breathing Mollusks of the niled States and the ad- 

Countries o North America, by Mr. WILL- 
G. Brynner, of Burlington, New Jersey. This 
is in part a bringing up to date of four previous 
volumes on the same subject, but is at the same 
time a complete revision of the entire subject 
forming, indeed, a most convenient synopsis and 
hand-book of the Helices and their relatives. The 
illustrations of the previous publications on the 
subject by Dr. Binney, Mr. Brxney’s fa- 
ther, as well as his papers published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and other establishments, are 
for the most part reproduced in this compact 
work. The subject has been brought down to 
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Mr. E. C. Buxton, who devoted considerable 
time to the stud of the ornithology of the isl- 
and of Sumatra, during which he collected many 
rare and interesting species, died not long since 
on the Niger durivg an exploring journey upon 
which he was e 


The Balletin of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club contains the usual amount of interesting 
matter. There are quite a number of mono- 
gfaphs and descriptive papers, and many impor- 
tant facts in regard to the habits of the avian 
fauna are given. The continuation of the arti- 
cles by Mr. WILLIAM BREWSTER upon the first 
plumage of the various species of North Ameri- 
can birds carries the series from 78 to 98. 


The necessity of perfect purity in drinking- 
water, and a a freedom from any organic 
mixture, is now well recognized ; and the prev- 
alence of many diseases of the most virulent 
type has been traced directly to the introduc- 
tion offoreign substances, through defective sew- 
erage, etc. It is therefore of much importance 
to have at hand an = of the condition of 
water, especially as is not always revealed 


particularly objectionable. Our readers may 
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a widow and her daughter. There was SCENE-PAINTERS AT WORK to the taste or smell; indeed, in some cases ex- | sandal-wood and ebony, and the ibility of 
. ceptionally agreeable water has proved to be | establishing spice plantations, as the abun- 


dance of cinnamon, nutmegs, sago, and cocoa- 


therefore be glad to hear ofa —— method by Nuts, will probably induce an emigration to that 


which the water may be tested. pint of water 
is to be placed in a clear bottle perfectly clean, 
and a lump about the size of a pea of the purest 
and whitest loaf-sugar is to be dropped into it. 
The bottle is then to be laid on a sheet of paper, 
and exposed to the sun on a shelf or window of 
the room, and allowed to remain eight or ten 
days. If after a time the water becomes turbid, 
it shows that it contains foreign organic matter, 
probably resulting from sewerage infiltration. 
According to Professor FRANKLIN, who suggests 
the experiment, the coloration of the water re- 
sults from the fungoid growths which are de- 
veloped by the sugur, and from traces of phos- 
phoric acid derived from the organic matter. 


The decease, at the age of forty-six, of Pro- 
fessor F. W. BARDWELL, of the University of 
Kaneas, and a prominent member of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Science, has recently taken place, 
to the regret of his former friends and associates. 
A native of Massachusetts, he was educated at 
Harvard, and for some time was employed on 
the Nawtical Almanac, but afterward accepted 
a professorship at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Subsequently he received an 
appointment in the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, and a few years ago took the professor- 
ship of mathematics in the University of Kansas, 
and was subsequently made a professor of as- 
tronomy and engineering. 


A new /monthly geographical journal, to be 
published by Herr Mutze, under the title of Aus 
Jernen Zonen, has been started in Leipsic, with 
the Rev. G. KurzeE as editor. Itis intended more 
especially as a medium of communication be- 
tween the members of the various religious mis- 
sions sent abroad from Christian countries to 
foreign lands. 


A new exploration of the vast districts be- 
tween the Gulf of Carpentaria and the Indian 
Ocean, in the so-called Northern Territory of 
South Australia, is about being undertaken by 
Mr. ERNEsT GILEs, the well-known and success- 
ful traveller. The object is to carry some twen- 
ty to thirty thousand sheep and ten thousand 
cattle across the continent to the vast tracts of 

rass lands alovg or lying near the Indian Ocean 
in the Northern Territory. These animals will 
be divided among several parties, each under its 

roper head, and all controlled by Mr. GILEs. 
he time occupied on the journey will be at 
least seven months. 


The Bremen steamer Neptune, to which we 
have already referred as leaving for the river 
Obi, in Siberia, returned to Hammerfest on the 
6th of September with a full cargo of Siberian 
wheat. This, in connection with the experiment 
made several years ago, will doubtless warrant 
the establishment of a regular,traffic between, 
Western Europe and Northern Siberia. 


The authorities of the British Musenm are 
about undertaking a thorough exploration of 
Mesopotamia, for which they have received the 
necessary firman. This will authorize excava- 
tions in Mosul, Bagdad, and the as yet untouch- 
ed regions of Southern Babylonia. It is prob- 
able also that Northeast Syria, the old Hittite 
kingdom, will also be investigated. 


The sixth part of the illustrated work of C: J. 
MAYNARD on the Birds of Florida, and the Water 
and Game Birds of Eastern North America, has 
just been published, and contains three quarto 
plates, one of them representing sixty-six species 
of eggs. 


The predictions of geologists in regard to the 
occurrence of rock-salt in North Germany have 
been proved true by recent borings. -A deposit 
beginning near Liineburg passes beneath the 
Elbe and extends across the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenburg to the coast of the Baltic. The 

enetration of the deposit at one part of the 
field has extended to nearly five hundred feet, 
and is still being quarried. Pa 


A distinguished chemist and geologist has | 
lately died at Milan in the person of Signor Grvu- 
LIO CURIONI, who had attained his eighty-second 
year. 


The ae of Algeria with the geodetic 
net-work of Europe is now being accomplished 
by Spain, Spanish officers being established on 
the Sierra Nevada and Mount Tetica, and the 
French near Nemours and Oran. 


The expectation of finding gold in paying 
quantities in New Guinea appears to be unfound- 
ed, the party which sailed from Sydney in the 
Colonist in April last having met with but little 
success. Many hardships and a great amount 
of sickness were experienced, and the gold was 
in quantity scarcely pe than is to be found 
in almost any part of Australia. It is thought, 


however, that the valuable forest trees, such as 


country. 


We some time ago called the attention of our 
readers to the African expedition organized by 
the African Committee of the Royal Geographic- 
al Society, under the superintendence of Mr. 
KEITH JOHNSTON. It is now understood that 
the preparations are nearly completed, and that 
a party will leave ae early in November. 
For a time research will be prosecuted along the 
coast region near Zanzibar, after which the ex- 

edition will proceed to the north end of Lake 

yassa, and thence to Tanganyika. 

The expedition for African exploration already 
announced as under Herr Rours will also start 
in October or November, with Dr. STEcCKER as 
companion and zoologist. The first work of the 

arty will be an investigation, of the fauna of 

ripoli, which is supposed to differ widely from 
that of Tunis and Egypt. Kufrat will the 
next objective point, after which Wadai will be 
visited. Herr Ro#LFs proposes to trace the 
rivers Shari and Benue to their sources, and 
then to eens the region between them and 
the rivers Ogowe and Congo. 

The French African expedition under So.zm- 
LET left Bakel, on the Senegal, on the 8th of 
June, reaching Kuniakoro on the 23d of the 
month. At last advices he was starting for Sego, 
on the Niger. After wintering in that town he 
expects the following spring to descend the river 


as far as Timbuctoo. hig 


-HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ Dover,” he said, “I think I was telling you, after I 
came home last night, about the necessity of some re- 
trenchment in our expenditures, was I not?” “We 
really, I’ve forgotten, John,” she answered, noncha- 
lantly ; “‘ turn on the phonogra hand see.” He turned 
it on, and all it said was, “ Whazzer mazzer—(hic)— 
mazzer? Whazzer mazzer?” . 

The clothes-line with its whited freight 
Swayed gently to and fro: 

* How apt,” said he, *‘ the t's line, 
This world’s a sheeting flow.” 


Best THING TO DO WHEN you Go Snorrme wrra La- 
pigs—Take notes. 


If criminals are to be believed, none of them ever 
bad an honest conviction. 


“* All the world’s a stage,” but the fare does not suit 
every body. 


* Happy to meat you,” said a polite butcher. 


**T'll take another yard of that binding, if you please,” 
said a woman to a counter-jumper. “ on,” 
said the clerk, “but I understood you five yards.” 
“That's right,” replied the customer, “but another 
yard will make it more binding.” 


The whisper of a beautiful woman can be heard far- 
ther than the loudest yeil of duty. 


** Dipped into a weak solution of accomplishments,” 
is the term now applied to those of our girls profess- 
ing to be so highly educated. 


** Prisoner at the bar,” said the judge, “is there any 
thing you wish to say before sentence passed upon 
you?” The prisoner looked wistfully toward the door, 
and remarked that he would like to say “ good-even- 
ing,” if it would be agreeable to the company. Bat 
they wouldn't let him. 


Indians never kiss each other, and, having seen a few 
Indians, we can’t. blame them. 


An old lady being asked to subscribe to a newspa- 
per, declined, on t Ey that when she wanted 
news she manufactured it herself. 


“Forget thee?” wrote a young man to his girl— 
“forget thee? When the earth forgets to revolve; 
when the stars forget to shine; when the rain forgets 
to fall; when the flowers forget to bloom—then, and 
not till then, will I forget thee.” Three months later 
he was going to see another girl with a wart on her 
nose, and $40,000 in the bank. 


2 lovers sat beneath the shade, 

And 1 un? the other said: 

**How 14-8 that you be? 

Hast smiled upon this suit of mine! 
If 5 a heart, it palps 4 you— 

Thy voice is mué melody— 

"Tis 7 to be thy loved 1, 3— 

Say Oy nymph, wilt m me ?” 
Then lisped she softly, “‘ Why, 18ly !” 


“ How even that lawn looks, my dear!” said she to 
her husband, as they were taking a suburban stroll. 
oe Even !” he exclaimed, “I’m disposed to think it's 


*““What is the annual crop of Kentucky ?” asked a 
foreign tourist of a Kentuckian. “I can’t exactly 
say,” replied the Kentuckian; “but it is enough to 
make all the whiskey I want, besides what is wasted 
for bread.” 


Two friends, a doctor and a li map, went last 
week into a surgical instrument maker's. The shop 
was full of wooden legs, for which an extensive order 


had arrived from Russia. “ Eloquent ey in fa- . 
ay 


vor of war!” remarked the doctér. “ i” replied 
the littérateur, rather call them stump orations 
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 Jom~ “I wonder if he will get very angry?” 
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1. One of the Directors on the way to make his Declaration before the Sheriff. 2 The Manager after the Declaration. 8. One of the Directors being brought before the Sheriff. 4. The Directors before the Magistrate. 
THE FAILURE OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK. 


THE GLASGOW BANK FAILURE. 


Ovr readers are already familiar with the lam- 
entable ‘story of the great bank failure in Glas- 
gow, which carried ruin to thousands of homes. 
An official examination into the affairs of the 
bank having shown the existence of great frauds 


in the management, an order was promptly issued . 


for the arrest of the guilty parties, and the di- 
rectors, manager, and secretary were soon in cus- 


tody. The charge against them was fraud, by: 
having on various occasions, between 1873 and. 


1878, falsely and fraudulently kept the books 
ot the City of Glasgow Bank, and represented 
large sums of money as assets of the said bank 


which were not truly due, but were false and fic- 
titious, and by having falsely and fraudulently 
understated the liabilities of the bank, and by 
preparing false balance-sheets and submitting 
the same to the share-holders, thereby concealing 
from them and the public the true state of the 
liabilities of the bank. 

Our sketches depict scenes in and around the 
Central Police Court the pris- 
oners were examined. No. 1 is a portrait of Mr. 
Satmon, one of the directors; No. 2, that of Mr. 
Srronacu, the manager of the bank; No. 3, that 
of Mr. Porrer, another director; while the re- 
maining sketch shows the interior of the Central 
Police Court, Glasgow, on the occasion of the sec- 


ond examination before the magistrate, when, on 
the application of the Procurator-Fiscal, the pris- 
oners were remitted to the sheriff of Lanarkshire. 
All of the accused stood well in the community, 
and the discovery of their crime was a surprise 
and shock. 


INGENUITY REWARDED. 


Onr likes to hear of instances of ingenuity in 
which by a simple contrivance great loss of prop- 
erty is averted. We have lately heard of two 
such instances, so amusing in.their way as to be 
worth mentioning to our readers, The first refers 


to a device for checking the destructive ravages 
of locusts. The island of Cyprus, lately acquired 
by the British government, appears to suffer 
greatly from these insects, which, after hovering 
like clouds in the air, settle down with destructive 
energy, and the finest crops are speedily laid 
waste. M. Mattei, a landed proprietor residing 
at Larnica, contrived to effectually baffle the hosts 
of locusts in this ingenious manner: 

He observed that locusts are not able to creep 
up a smooth surface, nor to keep themselves sus- 
pended in the air for any considerable distance, 
and upon these two facts he based his plan for 
exterminating them. He excavated ditches at 
right angles to the direction of their flight, be- 
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hind which he placed low screens of oil-cloth, 
linen, or wood. The locusts, unable to creep up 
these screens, fell back into the ditch, where they 
were immediately collected in sacks or baskets, to 
be buried or covered over with earth. Those 
among them which managed to fly over the first 
screen were intercepted by a second or a third. 
These screens, having proved a perfect success at 
Larnica, were subsequently introduced into other 
parts of the island, and an end was then put to 
the fearful ravages of these insects. The sim- 
plicity of this device will perhaps be appreciated 
in our Western States, which occasionally suffer 
from the plague of locusts. 
The other instance of ingenuity consists in a 
lan for saving vine plants from the ravages of 
the phylloxera—an insect whose visitations are the 
terror of vine-growers in the south of France. 
The proprietor of a vineyard at Ivigany, in the 
Department of the Rhone bethought himself of 
introducing strawberry plants between the rows 
of vines. The strawberry plants selected were 
of a kind which produced large berries, because 
these berries either engender or attract an insect 
that takes a pleasure in seeking out, pursuing, 
and devouring the phylloxera. It was like setting 
one pest to destroy another. The plan was 
amazingly successful. The strawberry insect 
sought out and killed the vine insect on so sweep- 
ing a scale that very soon not a phylloxera was 
left, and the vines were left in peace to grow their 
pes in perfection. This ingenious device has 
been followed by other vine-growers with equal 
success, alfd we are told that their vines have 
._ been perfectly healthy since the strawberry plants 
were introduced among them. A vine-grower 
in Madeira has announced that he averts any 
damage from the phylloxera by the simple means 
of cleaning the roots of the vines as far as it is 
safe to uncover them, and then applying a mix- 
ture of Canada balsam and turpentine. 


CARDINAL CULLEN. 


His Eminence Pavt, Cardinal Cutten, D.D., 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Primate 
of Ireland, and Apostolic Delegate, died on the 
24th of October, at his residence, Eccles Street, 
Dublin, in his seventy-sixth year. He was born 
April 29, 1803, in the parish of Ballytore, in the 
county of Kildare, and received his first educa- 
tion at SHacKLETON’s famous school in that town, 
where, it may be mentioned, the great Epmunp 
Burke had been a pupil. He belonged to a fam- 
ily of the middle class, long settled in the counties 
of Kildare and Meath, and still resident there as 
opulent graziers. The CULLENs are an old Celtic 
family, and the name Pav. occurs among them 
more than a century since. Passing through the 
ecclesiastical college of Carlow, he completed his 
studies in the Irish College at Rome. In theol- 
ogy he achieved eminent success, and won many 
honors. Subsequently admitted to the priest- 
hood, he became rector of the Irish College at 
Rome, and also held for a time the rectorship of 
the Propaganda. In 1849 he was selected by 
the Pope to fill the vacancy in the Archbishopric 
of Armagh caused by the death of Dr. Crotty, 
although he was not one of the three whose 
names were submitted by Ireland to the Vatican ; 
and in 1852 he was appointed Archbishop of 


THE LATE CARDINAL PAUL CULLEN, ROMAN CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


Dublin, in succession to Dr. Murray. Finally, in 
1866, he was created a Prince of the Church as 
Cardinal, and took for his title that of St. Peter 
in Montorio, the burial-place of the exiled Irish 
earls, TyrconNEL and Tyrone. 


Hit 
Hy 


Dr. CULLEN was not distinguished either as u 
preacher or a writer; but, as a theologian, and as 
the fervent, unflinching asserter of Catholicity 
and of his Church’s rights and dignity, he was 
one of the most prominent figures of his time. 


Churches, hospitals, convents, orph 


olic University, and the Mater Misericordie Hos- 
pital, are memorials of his energy, piety,.and zeal. 


He felt the deepest interest in the question of 
Irish education, and cordially approved of the 


measure with reference to it now about to be 
brought into operation. Despite eof popular 
clamor, and at the risk of personal odium, he 
rendered the British government infinite service 
in extinguishing the flames of insurrection during 
the Fenian excitement, when his great influence 
was thrown heartily into the scale of constitu- 
tional authority. He was at the same time a 
stanch advocate for every measure likely to de- 
crease intemperance in Ireland. 


CHATEAU OF ST. HILARION. 


Tue island of Cyprus abounds in picturesque 
scenes like the one depicted in our sketch on this 
page, and when English rule shall have made 
travel safe and comfortable, its mountains and 
plains will doubtless become favorite resorts for 
tourists. By far the best account of the island, 


its history, antiquities, and present condition, is to 


be found in the interesting volume in which Gen- 
eral D1 Cesnota, for many years American con- 
sul there, narrates the story of his researches and 
discoveries amid the ruins of its ancient cities. 


USES OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


One immense advantage that the electric light 
possesses over ordinary lights, such as gas or can- 
dies, is that it is independent of oxygen as a sus- 
taining power. It burns as brightly and as long 
in a vacuum as in the open air. This has been 
taken advantage of in illuminating the depths of 
the sea. Electric lamps have been devised that 
burn steadily under water, and it is one of these 
improved lamps, regulating itself according to the 
strength of the current employed, that was used 
by divers in examining the sunken hull of the ill- 
fated Eurydice. When the current i8 too power- 
ful, the carbon points recede; and when weak, they 
approach each other, thereby keeping up a light 
of equal intensity; and the lamp will burn in any 
position. It is inclosed in a strong case, with a 
lens opposite the carbon points, and a smaller one 
of color to examine the light before sending un- 
der water. This casing, called the lantern, is per- 
fectly water-tight when closed, and is connected 
to the battery by means of a double cable of two 
insulated wires, the cable being made of India 
rubber, and the two united by a tape covering. 
Fifty Bunsen elements placed in boxes of tin com- 
pose the battery, which is handier for moving 
about. The electric lamp, we are told, will burn 
for an hour in the open air; but in the lantern it 
will burn for twice that period, as the combustion 
of the carbon points is not so rapid as in the 
open air. 

But if electricity lends its aid in the raising of 
ships, it also contributes to their destruction, 
through the ignition of torpedoes by electric wires. 
It is at once the bane and antidote, so to speak, 
in this species of warfare, since our iron-clads are 
now fitted with electric lights and reflecting ap- 
paratus likely to be of good service in protecting 


CHATEAU OF ST. HILARION, FROM THE VILLAGE OF TEMBROS, NORTH COAST OF CYPRUS. 


anages, and 
asylums, besides the Diocesan College of Clon- 
liffe, of which he was always so proud, the Cath- 
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them from night attacks by torpedo boats. The 
electric lights provided on Admiral Hornby’s ships 
are described as appearing as bright as a star of 
the first magnitude at a distance of thirty miles 
onaclear night. In this powerful light the smoke 
of a steam-launch betrays itself at a distance of 
more than two thousand yards, so that its value 
as a preservative of costly war vessels from de- 
struction caf scarcely be overrated. 

Electricity, however, can equally be adapted for 
purposes of attack as for defense, for it seems that 
on board ship the electric fuse is superseding the 
old lanyard in the firing of heavy cannon. — It is 
specially convenient for turret guns, as it 1s not 
only possible to take better aim by this use of 
electricity, but the effect of the shots is more terri- 
ble, through the concentrated fire of a simultane- 
ous discharge of several projectiles, which will 
penetrate heavy armor when single shots are com- 
paratively harmless. As, owing to the smallness 
of port-holes and the nearness of guns to the wa- 
ter, the sighting is better performed by an officer 
stationed above them, he can by electric wires dis- 
charge the guns simultaneously at the moment he 
thinks most fit, while being likely to act with all 
the more coolness and judgment from being out 
of the way of the smoke and bustle below. 


Tue Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer, in his lecture 
on “The wastes and burdens of society,” claims 
“man’s natural life to be 80 years, and as the 
average life is but 33 years, there must be a 
waste of 47 years.” There is much of truth in 
this statement. If a man be unfortunate in bus- 
iness, it is attributed to the violation of some 
commercial law. Now, if a person be taken off 
in the prime of life, ought it not to be attributed 
to the violation of some physiological law? If 
people only knew better, they would live better 
and longer; but how can they profit by that 
which they know not of? The only popular 
work that meets this great want is Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. In it the great 
problems of disease and health are fully dis- 
cussed. The work contains over 900 pages, and 
250 colored plates and woodcuts. Price $1 50 
(post-paid). Address the author, R. V. Pierce, 
M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By athorongh knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
- a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with .a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating areund us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” — See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eng. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The following will be forwarded by mail to any 
adcress on receipt of one dollar: 

One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(pin and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve Buttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
The above are all Electro-piated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with ODO 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


NOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical _— and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


~The Most Complete Work of the kind published. 
THE FIRESIDE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF POETRY. 


Collected and Arranged by HENRY T. COATES. 
Imp. Svo, elegantly printed, Cloth, Extra, Full Gilt 
7 50 
Turkey Morocco Antique, Full Gilt Edges......10 00 
This important work—a collection of the best and 
brightest gems to be found in the whole field of Eng- 
lish poetry—contains 1245 poems by over 400 authors, 
English and American. 
he book makes a handsome octavo of 1040 pages 
~woeeorae’f — from new type on fine paper, an 
illustrated by fourteen engravings on steel; and is 
furnished with a complete Alphabetical Index of the 
hames Of the Poems, an Alphabetical Index of Au- 
thors, and also one of the first lines. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
Philadelphia, 
For sale by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Manufacturer of 
STEHR, Meerschaum 
» Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
em sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


wee Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


des your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by drug- 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 552 Hudson 


DIABETES CAN BE CURED. 
ZANESVILLE, Onto, Nov. 7, 1878. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you how father was, so I thought I would 
write to-day. I am happy to say that he is en- 
tirely well. Has been cured with less than three 
bottles. Since he has been taking the Constitu- 
tion Water, we have heard of a good many cases 
of diabetes in this city. One lady has it very 
bad. When we first heard of her she was down 
in bed with it, She bought one bottle of Con- 
stitution Water and took a few doses, after which 
she was able to sit up. I inclose two three-cent 
stamps, for which please send me as many cir- 
culars as you can, as there are a great many 


persons want them. Yours, very truly, 
Joun L. Sutra. 
| 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, G aaa BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKN 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY CABINET. 


New and Useful articies for 25 cts. 
An unheard of offer, Examine the lis. 


Ne. 1.~—Pecket Book.— Made of 


FOR THE SKIN 


AS A WASE FOR THE COMPLEXION, MAS 
NO EQUAL. IT IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 
COOLING AND SOOTHING PROPERTIES, RE- 
MOVING TAN, SUNBURN, FRECKLES, RED- 
NESS AND ROUGHNESS OF THE SKIN, ETC.; 
CURING OHAPPED HANDS, AND ALLAYING 
THE IRRITATION CAUSED BY THE BITES 
OF MOSQUITOES AND OTHER ANNOYING LN- 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 
superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 
to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ful art of water color 

No. 3 yetic Oracl bination Cards.— 
Portraits 
= CLE = discover number or 

for social 

N Eureka 
Pocker Book. —Sult- 
able for y folks of either 
sex, but may be used by any = 

end 


MADISON SQUARE. 
EMOREST’S MONTHLY! 
Beautiful 


BRANCH: 
Old Post-Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 


Buttons. —New and Steel Engra and a grand combination of 
Cady colored designs. They | Literary Features for the Holidays. Price 25c. post 
metal, free ; 3, with two large and splendid Oil 
tal. Adapted te | tures, 15x2i—*Lion’s Bride,” and ‘Rock of "asa 

or 0} pr um ; transportation, 5Oc. extra. Send for terms 
No. 6.—French Merlee agents. W. Jennines Demonzsr, 17 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


lad. 

the cats, drive away raié, and set old folke frantic. An entize 
brass band in nut- 

shell, Jolliest thing 
ever made forChrist- 


Double Shot-Gun. 


Warranted genuine —_— twist barrels, com- 
plete with 100 shells, Re a 

and Shot Measure, and Wad Cutter. 

Express, C.O.D. Send stamp for Ill 
Price-List. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


We send all SIX — P= 

articles, packed in a neat box, for only @§ cts., by mail 
This extraordinary mad 


e er 
Catalogue, as we b to make yen 
parchase the Cabinet. Persons no desi ALL the articles can sell 
not wanted for more than the cost of the whee, Clean, unused 
Postage Stampe taken same as cash. Address, e 


COMMON-SENSE 
ROCKERS. 


Best holiday gift made. Send stamp 
for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N. ¥. 


MAGIC LANTERNS for public exhibi- 
tions, complete with 50 views; transfor- 
mation wheels, &c. =. Circulars free. 

R. F. YOUNG, 4 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOYT'S DYSPEPSIA CORE. 
nera > 
IN.Y. Treatise 
TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELILS, 
for Dwellings, os and Stores. Factory and Office, 
WEBSTER’S $12 UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY FREE. 
THE TRIBUNE will give Webster’s Unabridge Quarto Illustrated Diction- 
$10 for a single five-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE WEEKLY; or, 
$16 for eight one-year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY; or, 
$30 for a single three-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
This offer holds good until the 1st of April, 1879. 
SEMI-WEEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
$3 00 | Five copies, 1 year, to one post-office. .$14 00 
00 
$2 00 | Ten copies, 1 year....-.--.----------$14 00 
8 8 25 | Twenty copies, 1 year.......--- 25 00 


To the despondent Dyspeptic we say give this rem- 
St. on Dyspepsia sent free on application. 
138th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. AtW 
ary, bound in leather, the latest and best edition, printed in best type (the regular 
$15 for a single five-years’ subscription, in advance, to THE SEMI-WEEKLY ; or, 
CLUB TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Eleven copies, 1 year, to one post-office. ..$28 
Any number of copies above 20 at the same rate. Additions to clubs may be made at any time.- 


THE BEST. 


/ 


Webster's Unabridged 


FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


Warnly indorsed by 


Bancroft, 
Motley, George P. Marsh, 
Fitz-Greene Hall John G. Whittier, 
N. P. Willis, John G. Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, W. D. Howells, 
Smart, . Horace Mann, 
Ezra Abbot, William T. Ha 
More than fifty College Presidents. 
And the best American and European Scholars. 


— is the Dictionary used in the Goy. 
ernment Printing Office. August, 1877, 
very School and Family should have it for con- 
stant use and reference. 
B* ramMiLy help in training children to become 
intelligent men and women. 
oe years later, and has one-fifth more matter, 
than any other large Dictionary. 
eythe authorized authority in Courts of Justice for 
the meaning of words. 
Fi tymologice and definitions far in advance of any 
other Dictionary. 
ecommended by U. 8. Chief Justice Waite, as 
“the highest authority for definitions.” 
THE BEST 
sents of 35 States, and by GO College 
ents o and by ollege Presidents, 
A”: 32°0 OO have been placed in Public 
Schools by law or - Schoo! Officers. 
gee 3000 Llustrations—nearly three times 
as many as any other Dictionary. 
- pictures of a ship, on page 1751, illustrate the 
meaning of more than ] words. 
ale of Webster's is 20 times as great as that of 
any other series of Dictionaries. 


Is it not rightly claimed that Webster is 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


YS 


“With New Improved and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC 

L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut Phijadelphis. 
For con venience and efficiency , for private or tor 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLED, 


Cireularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents. 
Sciopticon Manual, éth Fd.,75 cents. 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices. 


THE YOUNG 


For Decemher, now ready, commences a splendid new 
story, and contains an immense colored fashion pan- 
orama with 15 figures; also, a gigantic supplement 
over one yard square, with 77 figures, illustrating all 
the latest Paris winter fashions, with full size patterns 
for cutting out; also, 64 pages illustrated stories, by 
best authors. Sold everywhere. Mailed free for 85c, 
WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 
81 Beekman Street, New York. 


At any Bookstore, or sent on receipt of $1 50. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 Fulton St., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of Drawing Materials. 


EPILEPSY (OR FITS). 


We have discovered a perfect specific for that dire- 


ful malady, Epilepsy. It has cured cases given up 
oy distinguished physicians, after the Bromides and 
other known remedies had failed. Price, one dollar 


r bottle; but a trial bottle will be sent to any ad- 
ress upon receipt of twenty-five cents, so confident 
are we that it will give satisfaction. For further in- 
formation, see circulars. Address, gi age of per- 
son and frequency of fits. 
VERMONT STREET PHARMACY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Successor to 

C. WEIS, 

& ©O., Manufacturer of MEER- 

SCHAUM GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 

Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009 


THE AUTOMATIC 

HOLDER is THE -GLASS 
Safest device for No breaking, no en- 
tanglement of cord, as it is reeled up when not used. Is 


handy and warranted. Mailed for 25c. Circulars free. 
Kerouau & MoDoveatt, M’f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 


=a F,& A. MASONS 
A 


Rituals in OY PHER to make RUSTY Me 8 
For Catalogue useful iaformation[> 
address, with stamp, MA I 
Broadway and Warren Bt, N. ¥. 


A CHILD CAN COMPREHEND THE 
PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST 
For Piano or Organ (no notes used). A simple method 
whereby a person without a teacher or knowledge of 
music can at once learn all the chords and accompany 
themeelves to any tune in the book, comprising 60 Pop- 


ular Ai to any song ever written. Mailed on re- 
of neice, 00, MUNROE PUBLISHING CO. 


ceipt of price, $1 00, 
Wanted. Tribune Building, N. Y. 


EXA WONDERS of NATURE 
t on P 


and being very handsomely nickel- 
t makes a vest-chain orné- 


MAMM of Novelties 
STENT & 188 &t., N. Y. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
8 10c., postpaid. Gu. L & Co., Naseau, N.Y. 


ment. 
FREE. 


RAND HOLIDAY attractions in Dremorrst’s 
G Monty, 25c., post free. 17 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


edy a fair , and be convinced. Thousands testify of 
OUSSEAU & CO.8 AUTOMATIC ELEC- 
$12 edition—sold at that price in all the bookstores), TO ANY ONE remitting— 
$30 for ten one-year subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY; or, 
Postage free in the United States. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Fancy Cards,with name, 10c., plain or gold. 
2 outfit, 10c. 150 Styles. Hoi. Co., NY. 


- 
GET 
BST» 
U4, 
| 
uk 
f. 
ot 
i 
4 
\ \ \\ Use” 
clthe ten aicl, or man: fo alone 
worth the prio of whole Cabinet. 
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JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Hovsr, 
| $4 & 86 East 14th St., 


600 «eT YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


’ OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on applications. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Rogers’ Statuary. | 


$10 and upward. 
The Peddler at the Fair. 
A NEW GROUP. 
PRICE $15. 


Iilustrated Catalogues may 
be had on ap o> or 
mail i, by enclos- 
ing 10c. to 
JOHN 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
; Corner 27th Street. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See Medical 
Press,” “* Lancet,” ** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pee Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale my , C. DAVID & CO., Mark 

ne, London, 


To the Editor: Dear Stn:— 
Please inform your readers that I 
havea positive remedy for the cure 
of the above disease, and that by its 


use in my practice I have cured thousands of cases of the worst 
kind and oflong standing,and will give 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


for a case it will not cure or greatly benefit. Indeed, so strong 
is my faith, I willsend 


ONE BOTTLE FREE, 
together with a valuable treatise, to any sufferers addressing 
me, giving their name, express and P.O. address. Please 
show this letter toany one you may know who is suffering 
with this terrible disease, and oblige, + ed yours, 
DR. H. C. ROOT, 183 PEARL BT.. 


Harper's European <huide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivce. 
IN3 VOLS. PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 


Vol. IfI. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


tw” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Fetrripex, Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ter,or no with 
A rU father jer for G15. be sent 0.0.D. 
rater to gzamine bs Send stamp for 


ELL Dealers.238 Mate St. incinnati. 


G3 Sely-Inker PRESS. 
2x8 in. 100 Lon nting Types, 
Roller, Ink, Reglets, ds, Type 
Cards, and Outside Case—all for $4. 
6 Laroger Sizes. toe Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila, Pa, 


FREE | FREE! FREE! An immense Descrip- 


el tive Catalogue of Nov- 
8, tate Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting a 

- Letter riters, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Boo 
ogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
Card ks on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 

B ng, xing Dranghta Cricket, Ball; Clog 

ace Preparations, &c., unequal 
an unattainable ¢ elsewhere, Mailed free upon applies 
~on to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 88 Rose St. 


CLEAR Small Cigars, “G raduates” (8 inc (3 inches), 
HAVANA AGUERO, 846 6th Ave ve., N. ¥. 


60 & Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10¢, Cumron Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 


Will buy the WINTER NUMBER of 


Ebrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 


NOW READY. 


It is profusely illustrated, and filled with 
interesting stories and charming Pine by the most 
popes authors; essays on Cooking, by Mrs. Julia 

rson, Superintendent of the New art Cooking 
School; Household Sermo y Paul Long; a splen- 
didly edited roung Folks’ Departes ent; Christmas 
Carol, Our Greeting,” an elegant full- 
page illustration. a teeming with beautiful illus- 
a and careful descriptions of all the standard 

a and Holiday Goods, and all the latest European 

ako ee Novelties, with the price of each article 


— subscription to the “ Quarterly” 
bers, Q rly” (4 num- 


EHRICH & CO., 
287, 289, 291, 298, & 295 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BLACK CASHMERES, 


The Cheapest 


EVER OFFERED. 


We have just a purchase of BLACK 
FRENCH CASHMERES ¢ y below their 
er 40-inch wide, 


FINE’ among which we o 
FIN 


At 75 cts. Per Yard, 
WOULD BE CHEAP AT $1; and 


55 Pieces, EXTRA and FINISH, 
46-inch wide, 


At $1 00 Per Yard; 
USUALLY SOLD IN THIS MARKET AT $1 50. 


We continue the sale of our 24-inch 
(SATIN FINISHED) BLACK SILKS, 


At $2; Reduced from $3 50 Per Yd. 


and of our 48-inch FINE DRESS GOODS, 


At 75 cts. Per Yard; 
ABOUT HALF THEIR VALUE. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PATENTS 


a am connection with the publication of the Scientific 
merican, we continue to act as Solicitors hy wen Patents 
Trade-Marks, , etc., for the United 

States, Canada, C Cuba France, Germany = 
In this line of business © we have had had thirty-t 
years’ 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Scien- 
tific American. This large and splendidly illustrated 
weekly pepe per shows the current progress of Science, 

bscription A r, postpaid: single copies 
at all Boo Now 

in a@ Patent? The quickest and best 
to write to us (Munn 


how procured, hdvances on 
nventions, ress of the 
Scientific American, 37 Park Row, New Yo 


~-BEDSTEADS. 


Desirable for - and preferable 
for cleanliness. A variety of New 
Designs. 


W.T.& J. MERSEREAU, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
321 BROADWAY. 


BRASS): 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORE. 


Ladies, our great department is Silks, Velvets, Satins, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Notions, Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, 
Furs, Fur-lined Circulars. 

Guinet’s Black Silks a specialty, $1 to $8 50 per yard. 

‘“‘Tzar” Black Silks, a full line, $1.25 to $5 50 the yard. 

Camel’s-Hair Shawls, $150 to $1500. 

Dress Goods, 123¢c. to $8 75 per yard. 

Black Cashmere, 40 inch, only 50c. ; all wool. 


Samples Free on application. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., to all parts, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue. 


with Catarrh 30 rand 
was cured in six weeks ~ 


This book 

AGENTS WANTED 
NEW BOOK, 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nicgur Sczurzs 
IN THs portrays with vivid and force and 
eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 
Agents will find this Book with a sparkling thoughts, glow- 
ing style, beautiful Engravin rich bindings, the — 
in the market. reulars 


Termes 
Address, J, 0, MoCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ Beautiful Christmas and New-Year Cards. As- 
sorted designs, name he rinted, 10c. 
URNER & 


Sent in a neat case. Ashland, Mass. 


AGENTS TS READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 
new and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 
Sample free. SHERMAN & CO., 
Marshall, Mich. 


REMEDY FOR R BALDNESS. 
ion Free to any person 
new wth of Hair, Whiskers or Mustac pro- 

Sanderson Co., 3 Clinton = 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED— 86 best 
3 Af) selling articles in the world ; one sample 


Sree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY! 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 


By H. M. STANLEY. 


The only original and complete account of Stanley’s wonderful exploration of the great 
African Lakes and the River Congo, from its source to the/ Atlantic, told by himself, is copy- 
righted and published by Harper & Brorueas, by special arrangement with the author, and is sold 
through Canvassers only. It is printed in two magnificent volumes, profusely illustrated from 
Stanley’s own sketches, - will be found to be the most popular subscription-book of the year. 


NOTICES OF 


The quuaiee glory of Stanley’s great march from 
sea to sea across the continent of Africa, was the 
achievement of the grand object which he set out to 
accomplish. * * * Stanley alone of all African travel- 
lers has accomplished the object of his ambition; 
and the two volumes now before us are not only the 
record of daring and heroic endurance, but of brill- 
jant and complete success. In justice to the explorer, 
it must be added that the success was owing to his 
personal abilities as an organizer and a leader. * * * 
No summary of this remarkable journey can do 
justice to the fascinating volumes in which Stanley 
records his experience. His work has all the absorb- 
ing interest of romance.—JN. ¥. Times, 

Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the 
mystery of African geography. * * * He has opened 
up a perfectly virgin region, never before, so far as 
known, visited by a white man.—London Times. 

It is one of the most thrilling and vivid books of 
travel ever written.—Springfield Republican. 

The book, in fact, is the most vivid panorama of 
vicissitudes, of adventure, and of scenery which the 
pen of a traveller has ever sketched. * * * We have 
had marvellous tales of travel and adventure many 
times before. What we have never had before is a 
narrative of unparalleled enterprise written by an 
explorer of unbounded versatility.— World, London. 


THE PRESS. 

Stanley's marvellous march from Zanzibar to the 
Atlantic Ocean stands without a parallel.—Philadel- 
phia Item, 

He is a typical explorer. He has the spirit of ad- 
venture. He loves peril. His will, energy, health, 
enthusiasm, are prodigious. His training has been 
excellent. Accustomed from his youth to owe no 
man anything, to toil, travel, fighting, it would be 
singular if he were not brave, adventurous, and in- 
dependent. And all these qualities are heightened 
and infused with a kind of romantic interest by 
the quality we call dash. * * * Mr. Stanley set out 
to solve three problems of the geography of Africa— 
the unity of the Victoria N’yanza, the outlet of Tan- 
gattyika, and the destination of the river Lualaba 
discovered by Livingstone. All of these problems 
and many minor ones he triumphantly solved. — 
N. Y. World. 

Sach a series of extraordinary incidents has not 
often been recorded. The book is like a fascinating 
romance. He who takes it up to glance through its 
pages will read on and on till he has finished, in spite 
of himself.—Cincinnati Commercial. 

His work, apart from its value as a record of geo- 
graphical discovery, will be found to possess an in- 
terest not surpassed in the literature of modern travel. 
Y. Tribune, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Sqvans, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW 


I. 
THE STORY OF LIBERTY. CARLETON 
Corrin, Author of “The Boys of 76.” Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. rr. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 


P.Wurreis. 382mo, Paper, 15 cents ; 
30 cents. 


THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendiam of the His- 
tory and ~~ facture of Pottery and Porcelain. By 
Youne. With 464 Illustrations. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, being Experimental Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By 
Joun Wittiam M.D., LL.D., President of 
the Faculty of Science in the University of New 
York, Author of ‘‘A Treatise on Human Phyesiol- 

y,” ** History of the Intellectual Development of 
rope,” “History of the War,” 
&c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $3 
Vv. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT- 
ERATURE, Oriental and Classical: Accompanied 
with Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D. 
—Quacxennos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edi with Notes, 
by J. A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School,  Cambeldee, Mass. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, TO centa. 

* Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The 

Merchant of Venice. — Julius Cesar. — The ‘l'em- 
t.—Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
idsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Se- 
lect Poems. _ Square 16mo, Cloth, Dlustrated, 70 
cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
Vil. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classical 
Period. By Evesne Lawsgence. 382mo, Paper, 25 
cents: Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

VILL. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Hittysr Eute- 
ston. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


1X. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 


DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 


XI. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The 
With Notes by W. Henay Witte, 32mo, 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
in Paper, except where otherwise 
Macleod of Dare. By Witttam Brack. 12mo, — 
Illustrated, $1 25; 8vo, IUustrated, 60 cents 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
Rare Pale Margaret. 10 cents. 
The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by Miss Bgapvow. 15cts. 
Daisy Miller. By Henry Jaume, Jr. 20 cents. 
The Virginians in Texas. By W.M. Baxen, 75 cents. 
Auld Lang Syne. 10 cents. 
The Bachelor of the Albany. 10 cents. 
FRANCES Buawer (Madame D’Arsrar). 


aper, 25 


Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E. Porrzz. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Noriey. 15 cents. 


Behind Glasses. By F. W. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. ‘20 cents, 


Like unto Like. By Suzzwoop Bones. 75 cents. 


The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Rosrson. 
15 cents. 


Guy Livingstone; or, “ By Grorer A. 
Lawrence. 10 cents. 


Among Aliens. By Mrs. 1 F. E. Trzottors. Illustra- 
ted. 15 cents. 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Mary A. Denison. 60 cents. 


Haurer & Broruens wiil send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the the price. 


Harren’s CataLocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


ORNAMENTAL GRASS BOUQUETS 


y mail, carefull 
HOUS A py elegant on 
Varieties of ON CURED GRASSES, 


FERNS, MOSSES, and FLOWERS, for only 
NATIVE PLANTS AND SEEDS. 
for 3c. stamp. ARNOLD PUETZ, Jacksonville, 


AGENTS ¥™ Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
List. You double meaner. 
Address Dr. 5 House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘ME Demongst’s Mammoth Winter Bulletin Plate 
of Fashions, 25c., post free. 17 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


GOLD Any worker can inake $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Tavs & Co., Augusta, Me. 


6 5 Mixed gg th ence and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & Bristol,Conn. 


A GENTS. —BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass., 
M’f’rs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free. 


$5 to $90 per day at home. Sam re 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 
$66 ddress H. & Portland, Me, 
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“new & second-hand,o/ first-class makers 
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| | HAS SUDDENLY BEEN A SURE REMEDY 
D. THROWN INTO A 


| USE LORD 

(| | N, Y.HERALD. 


THE FISHERIES 


FERMENT 

BY THE REVIVAL 
MOF THE FISHERY 
QUESTION. 


CONTROVERSY. 


U.S. “Look here, Sir Absolute Overreach, there is the money. I only wanted something for 


it. I am sure the fish are not worth it.” 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


GUNTHER'S SONS 


is4 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Sacques, 
In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, CLOAKS, 

AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


Fur Trimmings, Gents’ Furs, Fur Robes, 
Rugs and Mats. ee 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
ri 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors. 


Will open November 25th. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a Plumber, use 
one of our RUBBER 


ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 
50 CENTS. 


7 Sole Manufacturers, 
= 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 
PISHEHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&@™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


An CD 


827, 829, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 


Japanese, 
Chinese, and 
India Goods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS, 


New Invoices by Every 
Steamer. 
The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 


of THE TRADE is invited to their 
Immense Stock and Extreme 


LOW PRICES. 


A GREAT OFFER For HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, 


cluding WATERS’ ,at lower prices for cash,or 
instalments, or to let until paid for,than ever 
before offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE 
& UPRIGHT PIANOS & CHIME ORGANS 
are the BEST MADE,warranted for SIX years. 
AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues 
Mailed. A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, 
Churches, Schools, Lodges, &c. Sheet Music at Half 
Price. HORACE WATEES & SON S, M°f’rs 


HODGMAN & CO., Ne 


and Dealers, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 


FLORILINE. 


6 rLOBILINE.” —FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living ‘‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT ‘FLORILINE” 

removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

repared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


FRAGRANT. 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


PERFECT TONIC.” 


STHERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent — 
ACGUE REMEDY 


IN 
CURKS 


ICHILLS&FEVERBE 


} eagerly by the young folks, and read with interest by 

‘| .the older.: Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; 
to be judicions, practical, sensible, and to have really 

permsnent worth, while itattracts for the hour. 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


91 JOHN ST.,N.¥. JOSEPH GILLOTT 4 SONS. 
Prints la- 

Do Your $3 Press 
OWN For 4 oung 
Printing! Meriden, 
Pp ATENT For Inventors by T. H. 
LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Beta. 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Investors (free). 


¥, For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, all ° 
Diseases of the Throat, Hay-Fever, 
Foul Breath, &c. | 


DEPOT, 


JAMES B. HORNER 


TRADE MARK. 


59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, U.S.A, 


Sample box by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by Druggists, 


AT THE 
Paris Exposition, 1878, 
GOLD MEDAL 
WAS AWARDED TO THE ~PA RIS A 


MASON & 


GET THE BEST! 


HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Being the only Gold Medal awarded to any American Musical Instruments. 


At every World's Exhibition for twelve years these Organs have obtained the highest distinction, viz. : 
At Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878: no other American Organs 
having received such honors at any. Prices, $54 to $1000. Sold for cash or instalments. Catalogues and 
Price-lists free. Warerooms, 25 Union Square, New York ; 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 250 Wabash Ave., Chicavo, 


AND THE DECORATION OF THE 


LEGION OF HONOR 


WERE AWARDED TO US AT THE PARIS EXHI- 
BITION, TOGETHER WITH FIVE DIPLOMAS OF 
MERIT TO OUR DEPARTMENT FOREMEN, FOR 
OUR EXHIBIT OF THIRTEEN CARRIAGES, IN- 
CLUDING A PARK DRAG, LANDAU, BROUGH- 
AMS, VICTORIAS, PHAETONS, T CART, TWO 
WH ROAD WAGONS and RACING SULKY, 
REPRESENTING THE ACCEPTED STYLES OF 
NEW YORK, PARIS, AND LONDON—THE HIGH- 
EST and MOST EMPHATIC AWARD EVER GIVEN 
FOR AN EXHIBITION OF CARRIAGES. DUPLI- 
CATES OF MANY OF THESE VEHICLES ARE 
NOW IN STOCK, ALL FITTED WITH RUBBER- 
CUSHIONED AXLES, AS WERE THOSE IN THE 
EXHIBITION. 


Brewster & Co. (of Broome 8t,), 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Sts, 
ONLY PLACE OF BUSINESS. 


A WEEKLY PAPER FOR 


It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 


It is handsomely illystrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: : 


J. T. Trowbridge, ul 
James T. Fields, J. G. Whittier, 
Rebecca H.. Davis, Louise C. Moulton, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, C. A. Stephens, — 
Edward Everett Hale, Harriett P. Spofford, 
Rose Terry Cooke, A. D.T. Whitney, 
.  Leuisa M. Alcott. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Articles on Health, | mation. 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Sports and Pastimes. 


_ Subseription Price, $1 75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dinah Muloch Craik. 


ad 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


(Of the late firmof STARR & MARCUS.) 
No. 206 Fifth Ave., bet. 25th & 26th Sts, 
Extending through to No. 1126 Broadway, 
Mr. STARR'S recent selections abroad, 
and latest importations, have added Nov- 
elties of highest character, to his generally 
destrable stock of finest 


DIAMONDS and other Precious Stones. 


PEARLS, Stope Cameos and Intaglios. 
JEWELRY, Clocks, Artistic Bronzes,ete. 
WATCHES—Foreign and American. 

Special designs furnished for the re- 
mounting of Precious Stones and Family 
Jewels. 


lasting Delicate 


C 
FOR BALE BY 
PARK & TILFORD, 
‘ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
GEORGE SLOANE, 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
| B. ALTMAN & CO., 
And all respectable Grocers and Drugzgists. 


UNION ADAMS, 


FURNISHING 


1127 Broadway, 


W.JOHNS 
ASEESTO 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements. 
RA 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLU TED PAMPHLET PRICE LIST. 


'H,W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


SIMPLE 


REQUIRES NOCAR 


; ue 
iness for a man with small Capital. 74-page ; NY. 
free, MoALLISTER, M’t’g Optician,49 Naseau St.,N.Y. 


ton St. and Slip, N. ¥. 
Bronzee, Bnamels, and 
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| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
/YOUTH'S\ 
| 
| 
AS 
| CYOUNG PEOPLE 
and all MALARIAL DISEASE 
Write to DICK & ss ew 
j 
| POROUS PLASTER. | zlole 
There is no doubt about the great supe- = " A) a 
riority of this article over common porous 4G 
and other externa}: as liniments, Ain < 
electrical appliances, &c. Ask physicians in your = 
own locality about it. It is wonderfal. m 
j Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 
ee | O A CHILD CAN RUN IT. ‘ 
| DOMESTIC 
MAGIC LANTERNS STRREOPTICONS 
| | CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
Front 8St., 
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“A WOMAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE.” 


Tape Oriental type of female loveliness is prob- 
ab’y Dot so much endeared to the romantic im- 
agination of those whose acquaintance with it 
—_ from the reading of poetry as it was in 
heyday of Brron’s and Tom Moors’s literary 
“nown, some fifty or sixty years ago. There are 
den aoe gentlemen, we believe, of this genera- 
who are disposed to give their hearts away 
fe b — Light of the Harem, such as were 
felicity Supposed to yield an indolent domestic 
i y to every fortunate Pasha, Beg, and Aga, 

, Wealthy Effendi of the Sultan’s happy empire. 
i © are now pretty well undeceived and désillu- 
‘onnes by the hideous botherations of the Eastern 
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“A WOMAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE.”—[From a Piorvrar sy J. L. Gérdue.] 


question during the past quarter of a century, 
and by the multitude of travellers and newspa- 
per correspondents, in times of peace as well as 
in the military campaigns, whose prose writings 
have made us but too familiar with the sorry re- 
alities of Mohammedan social life. As for the 
condition and quality of womanhood in that re- 
gion of the world; they are evidently such as to ren- 
der the sex, whether a man possess one sole wife 
or half a dozen, the most tedious incumbrance to 
their male proprietors. We should not be in- 
clined, for our part, to make an exception -in fa- 
vor of this delicate creature, with her big black 
eyes sadly looking out above the “ yashmak,” or 
veil that covers her nose and lips, in M. Gzrdme’s 
beautiful picture. She is, no doubt, an inveterate 


smoker of choice Syrian tobacco, and it is very 
likely that she spits; she has no more conversa- 
tion, knowledge, sentiment, intelligence, or man- 
ners than a wax doll; and to sit a whole evening 
in her company would be the severest penance to 
any rational man. The women of Constantino- 
ple, and the men for their sake, are very much to 
be pitied. 


AFGHAN PASSES, 


In this Supplement we add two more to our se- 
ries of engravings illustrating the principal points 
of interest in and about Afghanistan. The wild 
and mountainous character of the scenery through- 
out the whole country can scarcely be realized by 


iis 


¢ 


those whose travels have nédt been extended 
through this portion of Asia.--Nowhere else in 
the world is there an independent country so 
guarded and defended on its borders by mount- 
ain ranges, or so intersected and traversed by 
them. In the northeast, the Alpine region of the 
Hindoo Coosh, a wild mountain isthmus, cleft by 
numerous ravines and towering up into the'clime 
of perpetual ice, unites the high masses of land in 
Eastern with those in Western Asia, and presents 
formidable obstructions to communication be- 
tween the territory of the Oxus and that of the. 
Indus. In the east the parallel chains of the 
Suliman Mountains, together with those of Ka- 
labagh and Khyber to the north, abruptly divide 
the country from the flat region of the Punjab 
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BODEEN PEAK AND VILLAGE OF MADZAI, KHOORUM VALLEY, AFGHANISTAN, 
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and the plains of the Lower Indus. The mount- 
ain labyrinth of Paropamisus, as the Greeks called 
the ranges of Hazareh and Eimack, has been lit- 
tle explored either in its eastern parts or in the 
highlands stretching out toward Persia, although 
the historical importance of the region has long 
been known. 

The two most important passes leading to the 
interior of Afghanistan from the east are the 
Khyber and the Bolan, of which illustrations 
have already been given in the Weekly ; but the 
Khoorum Pass, though less easily practicable, is 
in reality the most convenient route from the Pun- 
jab either direct to the fortress of Ghuznee or, 


%, 


turning northwest, to the capital, Cabool. It seems 
to have been arranged in the plan of the impend- 
ing war between England and Afghanistan that 
the central column of the English forces, which is 
now being collected at Thull, shall advance through 
the Khoorum Pass and valley, with a view to an 
eventual attack on Ghuznee and Cabool. From 
the English military station at Kohat to the front- 
ier at Thull, on the banks of the Khoorum River, 
there is an excellent road. At Thull the Khoorum 
is crossed by an easy ford, and from this point 
there are two roads, both of which are practicable 
for artillery. The ‘shortest and most direct road 
is, however, the roughest. The various stages 


along this route are sketched by an English 


writer as follows: “ It leads from Thull to 

Khooa, eleven miles; next, to Huzar Peer Ziarut, 
fifteen miles; third, the Durinzai Pass (not diffi- 
cult), eleven miles; fourth, Ahmedzye, on the 


right hand of the Khoorum, a small mud fort, 


built by the late Sirdar Monamuep Azim Kaan 
when he was Governor of Khoorum and Khool 
(this place is held by a small Afghan garrison) ; 
fifth, Peywar Kothul (a pass practicable for cav- 
alry, and might be easily rendered so for field ar- 
tillery by a few sappers), twenty-five miles. An 
intermediate stage could easily be made, as the 
Khoorum Valley is throughout open and fertile. 


From the crest of the Peywar Kothul to Cabool 
is only seventy-five miles. The Cabool side of 
the pass is steeper and more difficult, but still 
practicable.” The tribes here are, however, hos- 
tile to the English, the Ghilzyes more especially 
so. The pass is never closed even in winter, 
though snow to the depth of four or five feet 
covers it. Traffic serves to _ the road = 
an t cross it at all seasons. 
Terie tribes who inhabit Khoorum 
are so much oppressed by their Afghan Governor, 
that it would probably — but little persua- 
rouse them to rebellion 
a ae of Ghuznee, toward which this route 
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also leads, is already memorable in connection 
with former wars between the English and Af- 
ghans. The site of Ghuznee, on a plain 7700 feet 
above the sea, causes its winter climate to be se- 
vere, the thermometer falling sometimes ten and 
twenty degrees below zero, The town has some 
little trade, but its population does not number 
above ten thousand. Its high walls, erected upon 
the top of a searped rock, with a wet ditch below, 
have an imposing aspect, but are not so impreg- 
nable as they appear. The citadel is in the north 
corner of the town, but, in spite of its being 
on a commanding height, it could easily be bom- 


FORTRESS AND CITADEL OF GHUZNEE, AFGHANISTAN, WITH THE TWO MINARS. 


barded from the nei hills, Ghuznee 
was the capital the great 
Turkish conqueror of Persia and India in the 
eleventh century. His sepulchre, amid the ruins 
of the ancient city outside the walls of the ex- 
isting town, is a place of great interest to all 
Asiatic Mussulmans. It is, however, but a simple 
structure of no great magnitude, with a cupola 
above, and a chamber that was formerly closed 
with the beautiful gates of carved wood supposed 
to have been brought from the Hindoo temple of 
Somnauth or Siva, which is at Pattan, in Gujerat, 
Western India. The value set upon these won- 


derful specimens of Hindoo art is illustrated by 
the rather absurd conduct of Lord ELLENBoRovUGH, 
Governor-General of India, during the war which 
ended in 1842. When Ghuznee was recaptured 
by the Indian forces this potentate ordered the 
gates of the sepulchre to be removed, and they 
are now deposited at Agra. At the same time 
he thought it worth while to issue a proclamation 
announcing that “the insult of eight hundred 
years was avenged” by this restoration, as he fan- 
cied, of the stolen gates of the temple of Som- 
nauth. But it has unfortunately been proved 
that the gates brought from Ghuznee to Agra 


ean not be those of the Somnauth temple, as 


they are not of Hindoo workmanship, and are not 
of sandal-wood. The probabilities of the case 
are that the original gates were at some time de- 
stroyed by fire or by natural decay, and that these 
were substituted for them. Our view of Ghuznee 
includes a part of the ruins of the ancient city, 
with the two lofty minars, built of brick, a hun- 
dred feet high and twelve feet in diameter. These 
towers and the tomb of Sultan Manwutp were 
spared by the Prince of Ghore, ALLAH-UD-DEEN, 
when he destroyed the capital of the mighty con- 
queror, in 1151, soon after Manmup’s death. 
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SKETCHES IN NORWAY.—{See Pace 964.] 
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